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Pantomimic Families. 


By DUTTON COOK. 


HERE are family callings as there are family complaints. 
yy Physical qualities are hereditary, and why should not 
mental peculiarities descend in like manner from sire to son? 
But, of course, accident counts for something in the matter. The 
chance that makes a man a successful cheesemonger, for instance, 
tends to the conversion also of his offspring into thriving followers 
of that useful if unromantic trade. Parents bring up their children 
not merely in the way that they should go, but also in the way 
that their progenitors have gone before them. The young avail 
themselves of the “openings in life,” as they are called, which the 
elders, their ancestors, have effected for them at an earlier date ; 
and so certain arts, crafts, and callings, are carried on prosperously 
and uninterruptedly from generation to generation. 

The profession of the stage often presents itself in the light of 
a hereditament; and it is especially among the pantomimic 
members of the great theatrical family that this fact may be 
observed. The pedigrees of clowns have not, perhaps, been very 
closely considered by heralds and genealogists ; the family trees 
of Jack Pudding and Mr. Merriman, perfect in all their branches, 
with exhibition of the ties uniting the parent stock to the foreign 
houses of Zany and Scaramouch, have not been carefully delineated 
and preserved ; but there can be no difficulty in citing many 
instances of the descent of pantomimic ability, of the clown 
becoming the father of clowns, and generally of a sort of genius 
for harlequinade running through a family. Imagination might 
picture the typical clown-father of advanced age, instructing his 
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progeny in the traditions of his profession, giving them the 
Hanihits OF Ray Pherience. Should Providence have blessed him 
With" ‘a “full, g quiver i it, would behove him to explain to his brood 
i ‘shat: pitiofiijém ust not hope to be clowns; the daughters of 


ay "his ‘house, ayould, of course, be columbines, or those supernumerary 





* Gtabchés:s¢ Jate invention known as “ harlequinas;” the eldest son, 
perhaps, with due regard to the English law of primogeniture, 
would be appointed to succeed his sire as clown, wearing after 
him his ample pockets, his stripes and spots, clocked stockings, 
and fantastic head gear; the younger boys must be content to 
figure as harlequins, or as pantaloons, or as those skilled con- 
tortionists usually called sprites. In old fashioned pantomimes 
a character called “The Lover” was wont to appear, but this 
personage has not of late years been seen in the theatre. 
Pantomimes are not what once they were, however. One need 
not be much of a sigher over the past, a sneerer at the present, 
to arrive at that opinion. What are now called pantomimes are 
chiefly remarkable for the absence of pantomimists. Like the 
woods, the clowns decay, the clowns decay and fall. Who can 
now be found to write of clowns as Charles Dickens wrote of 
them more than forty years ago in his “ Life of Grimaldi?” Even 
the book itself is no longer retained on the established list of its 
author’s works. Yet clearly the “ Life of Grimaldi,” as any one 
may discover who turns over its pages but for a little while, owed 
much of its value and of its power to entertain, to the skill in 
arrangement, the narrative art, the painstaking of Charles Dickens. 
“Tt is now some years,” he wrote, “since we first conceived a 
strong veneration for clowns, and an intense anxiety to know 
what they did for themselves out of pantomime time, and off the 
stage. Asachild we were accustomed to pester our relations 
and friends with questions out of number concerning these gentry. 
Whether their appetite for sausages and such like wares was 
always the same, and if so at whose expense they were main- 
tained ; whether they were ever taken up for pilfering other 
people’s goods, or were forgiven by everybody because it was 
only done in fun ; how it was they got such beautiful complexions, 
and where they lived; and whether they were born clowns or 
gradually turned into clowns as they grew up. On these and a 
thousand other points our curiosity was insatiable.” When he learnt 
that the departed clown Grimaldi had left some memoirs of his 
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life behind him, the editor confessed himself “in a perfect fever 
until he had perused the manuscript.” Finally he accepted a 
proposal from Mr. Bentley, the publisher, that he should edit the 
book, and this task he accomplished, “ altering the form of the 
work throughout, and making such other alterations as he con- 
ceived would improve the narration of the facts without any 
departure from the facts themselves.” 

His biographer states that Joseph Grimaldi’s paternal grand- 
father was well known both to the French and Italian public as 
an admirable dancer, who obtained the appellation or alias of 
“Tron Legs,” because of his untiring energy and singular agility. 
It is believed, however, that error has crept into this account ; 
that of the grandfather of Joseph nothing is really known, and 
that “ Iron Legs” was in truth the father and not the grandfather 
of the famous English clown. Guiseppe Grimaldi, otherwise 
“Tron Legs,” was a dancer and pantomimist, appearing at the 
fairs of France and Italy. His first employment in England was 
as a ballet dancer at the King’s Theatre, the Italian Opera House 
in the Haymarket. In 1758 Signor Grimaldi made his first 
appearance on the English stage at Drury Lane, under Garrick’s 
management, in “a new pantomime dance” entitled “ The Millers.” 
From that time until his death, thirty years later, Signor Grimaldi 
continued to be a member of the Drury Lane corps de ballet, 
appearing as harlequin, clown, pantaloon, “ Cherokee,” or in any 
character he might be required to assume. In the summer 
months, until the close of the season of 1767, the Signor 
performed like duties at Sadler’s Wells—Drury Lane was then 
only open in the winter. The anecdotes of Guiseppe Grimaldi 
always represent him as speaking broken English. 

The famous Joseph, Joe, or Joey, as his public loved to call 
him, was born in Clare Market in 1778. Before he was three 
years old he was introduced to the audiences of Sadler’s Wells by his 
father Guiseppe. The play bill for Easter Monday, 1781, announced 
that among other entertainments there would be “dancing by 
Master and Miss Grimaldi.” In the following year the youthful 
Joey made his first appearance at Drury Lane in the Christmas 
pantomime of “The Triumph of Mirth ; or, Harlequin’s Wedding,” 
the characters of pantaloon and clown being played probably by 
the elder Grimaldi and Delphini. It may be noted that the 
Easter Monday which witnessed the first efforts of Joey at 
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Sadler’s Wells saw also the first performance there of a famous 
funambulist known as Paulo Redigé, “Le Petit Diable,” who 
afterwards married “La Belle Espagnole,” a young lady described 
in the bills as “celebrated at Paris all the winter for her very 
elegant and wonderful performances” upon the tight rope. Of 
the child resulting from this union much was to be expected. 
The son of “Le Petit Diable” and “ La Belle Espagnole” was 
born almost within the walls of Sadler’s Wells, and became known 
to fame as Signor Paulo, a very popular clown for many years. 

Master Grimaldi distinguished himself as a dancer and as a 
representative of cats and monkeys, and the imps and gnomes of 
pantomimes. In 1798 the Sadler’s Wells playbills first conferred 
upon the lad the title of “Mister” Grimaldi. In 1799 he was 
sustaining the arduous character of Punch and Clown in the 
Drury Lane pantomime of “ Harlequin Amulet ; or, the Magic of 
Mona.” It was on this occasion that Mr, James Byrne, the 
harlequin, introduced the closely-fitting spangled dress, which 
harlequins have since continued to wear. The earlier harlequins 
had been content with the loose patchwork jacket and trousers 
worn by the pantomime figures in Watteau’s pictures. The 
Byrnes were a dancing family, famed for their exertions in ballet 
and pantomime, but they did not condescend to the characters of 
clown and pantaloon apparently. James Byrne, the harlequin, had 
been one of the ballet at Drury Lane in Garrick’s time, and 
survived until 1845. He was the father of the well-remembered 
contriver of ballets, Oscar Byrne, whose christian name was due, 
it is said, to parental success in the Ossianic ballet of “ Oscar and 
Malvinia.” Mrs. Byrné, the wife of James, was also a dancer, and 
other members of the family similarly occupied themselves. In 
my youth I remember accomplishing my first dancing steps under 
the direction of a Mr. James Byrne—a son of the harlequin’s 
probably —a very animated dancing-master, who wore many 
waistcoats of various colours, and always carried a miniature fiddle 
called a “kit ”-—as though a full-sized fiddle should be styled a 
“cat ”—in the swallow-tail pocket of his dress coat. 

Joseph Grimaldi’s progress need not be further recounted. His 
clown was probably founded upon his father’s method of playing the 
part. This was no doubt sufficiently marked, for a certain Mr, 
West, who in 1796 was clown at Astley’s in the pantomime of 
“The Magician of the Rocks ; or, Harlequin in London,” publicly 
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announced that he played the part “after the manner of his old 
master Grimaldi.” “I knew your father well,’ said the Duke of 
York to Joseph Grimaldi at the Theatrical Fund Dinner of 1824, 
“he was a funny man, and taught me and some of my sisters to 
dance.” But for a certain originality and abundance of humour, 
the clown of Joseph Grimaldi seems to have been something very 
exceptional. “The general droll,” writes his biographer, “the 
grimacing, filching, irresistible clown left the stage with him, and 
though often heard of has never since been seen.” 

Grimaldi’s son, who also bore the name of Joseph, first appeared 
at Sadler’s Wells in 1814, playing Man Friday to his father’s 
Robinson Crusoe. The boy was only twelve years old at this time, 
but Grimaldi entertained the highest opinion of his abilities. His 
conviction was that if young Joe “had been only moderate and 
temperate in the commonest degree, he must in a few years have 
equalled if not greatly excelled anything which his father had 
achieved in his very best days.” In 1815 young Joe was engaged 
at Covent Garden personating “Chittique, a little-footed Chinese 
Empress with a big body, afterwards Clowny-chip ”—probably a 
diminutive clown—in the pantomine of “Harlequin and Fortunio.” 
He was also described as “an admirable lover of the Dandy kind” 
when he appeared as Adonis Fribble in “ Harlequin and Friar 
Bacon.” During some years the father and son played together 
in various pantomimes. But it soon became apparent that young 
Joe had entered upon desperately vicious courses. It was sup- 
posed that in some drunken brawl he had received a severe blow 
upon the head from a constable’s staff, and that he never really 
recovered from the effects of the wound. “He became a wild and 
furious savage ; he was frequently attacked with dreadful fits of 
epilepsy, and continually committed actions which nothing but 
insanity could prompt. In 1828 he had a decided attack of 
insanity, and was confined in a strait-waistcoat in his father’s 
house for some time.” The stroller’s tale in “ Pickwick ”—setting 
forth certain incidents in the life of a sottish clown—was pro- 
bably suggested by the story of Grimaldi’s son. Many oppor- 
tunities were offered the young man ; the public welcomed him 
most cordially, both for his father’s sake and his own: as a 
pantomimist he was most ingenious and accomplished, and his 
clown—he first assumed the character in 1823—was received 
with extraordinary applause. But his dissolute habits led to his 
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forfeiting engagement after engagement. He was dismissed for 
drunkenness from Drury Lane, Sadler’s Wells, the Pavilion, and 
the Surrey Theatre in turn. “He fell into the lowest state of 
wretchedness and poverty. His dress had fallen to rags, his feet 
were thrust into two worn-out slippers, his face was pale with 
disease and squalid with dirt and want, and he was steeped in 
degradation.” He died in 1832 at a public house in Pitt Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. “It was proved before the coroner that 
he died in a state of wild and furious madness. Rising from 
his bed and dressing himself in stage costume to act sketches of 
the parts to which he had been most accustomed, and requiring to 
be held down to die by strong manual force.” Joseph Grimaldi, 
the father, the last of his race, died in 1837. 

Pietro Bologna—the countryman and friend of Guiseppe 
Grimaldi, made his first appearance in England at Sadler’s Wells 
in 1786, as “ Clown to the Rope.” Signor Bologna brought with 
him from Geron his wife, two sons and a daughter—all mimes, 
posture-makers, dancers and funambulists—a complete pantomimic 
family, in fact. At Sadler’s Wells in 1792 the bills announced 
“Extraordinary Exhibitions of Postures and Feats of Strength by 
Signor Bologna and his children.” At Jones’s Royal Circus in 
1795 the family appeared in a pantomime called “The Magic 
Feast ;” Signor Bologna was the pantaloon, his wife undertook 
the part of a fishwoman, and his son, John Peter Bologna, long 
professionally distinguished as “ Jack Bologna ” danced as harlequin. 
During many years Jack Bologna was harlequin to Grimaldi’s 
clown both at Covent Garden and Sadier’s Wells. The two 
famous pantomimists became indeed allied by marriage, for Jack 
Bologna it seems took to wife, Louisa Maria Bristow, the sister of 
Grimaldi’s second partner, Mary Bristow, the mother of the dis- 
solute young Joe. A young Bologna—he may have been a son 
of Jack’s—was an accepted harlequin at many of our theatres 
during the last thirty years. In the course of that period there 
also flourished a Mr. Paulo—he was a member of Charles Kean’s 
company at the Princess’s Theatre, and appeared as pantaloon in 
many pantomimes—was he a son of that Signor Paulo the clown 
who was born of the marriage of “ Le Petit Diable” and “ La Belle 
Espagnole” ? Barnes, an admired pantaloon in Grimaldi’s time, left 
I think, a pantomimic descendant or two. There seems to have 
been but one “ Tom Ellar,” however—long accounted an excellent 
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harlequin—who first essayed that part in London at the Royalty 
Theatre, Goodman’s Fields, in 1808. He was harlequin at 
Covent Garden in 1813, and during many subsequent seasons, The 
close of his career was sad enough. He is curiously mentioned 
in a critical paper by Thackeray, written in 1840. “Tom, who 
comes bounding home from school, has the doctor’s account in his 
trunk, and his father goes to sleep at the pantomime to which he 
takes him. Pater infelix, you, too, have laughed at clown, and the 
magic wand of spangled harlequin: what delightful enchantment 
did it wave around you in the golden days ‘ when George the Third 
was King’! But our clown liesin his grave ; and our harlequin, 
Ellar, prince of our many enchanted islands, was he not at Bow 
Street the other day in his dirty, tattered, faded motley—seized 
as a lawbreaker, for acting at a penny theatre, after having well 
nigh starved in the streets where nobody would listen to his old 
guitar? Noone gave a shilling to bless him: not one of us who 
owe him so much!” So passes the glory of harlequins. Years ago 
when those who are now middle-aged and something more were 
boys in jackets, penny portraits of Mr. Ellar “in his favourite 
character of harlequin” were wont to be published by Mr. Skelt 
or by Mr. Park, of Long Lane, Smithfield, for the youth of that 
remote period to “tinsel.” Where now is Skelt? and what has 
become of Park? The boys of to-day know not Ellar and do not 
condescend to “tinsel.” Indeed I conceive that “tinselling” has 
now to be numbered among the lost arts—lost and contemmed. 
Grimaldi is a sort of connecting link with many pantomimic 
families. In the summer of 1822 he played clown for four weeks 
at the Coburg Theatre, under the management of Mr. Glossop. 
The harlequin was Mr. Howell, long famed for his agility ; the 
pantaloon was Mr. Barnes; the lover was Mr. Widdicomb, so 
admired at Astley’s in later times as the riding master ; and the 
columbine was Madame Leclercq. This lady was no doubt an 
ancestress of the excellent actresses, Rose and Carlotta Leclereq— 
the last-named being Mr. Charles Kean’s columbine in the 
seasons of 1850—1—2—and of the brothers Arthur and Charles 
Leclercq, who were wont to appear as clown and harlequin when 
Mr. Buckstone produced pantomimes at the Haymarket. Time 
out of mind indeed the Leclercqs have been a family of mimics, 
dancers, and posturers. In 1807, when Grimaldi was playing 
clown at Sadler’s Wells in a pantomime called “ Jan Ben Jan ; or, 
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Harlequin and the Forty Virgins,” Jack Bologna having seceded 
from the theatre, Mr. Ridgway made his first appearance as 
harlequin. In 1828, on the occasion of Grimaldi’s farewell 
benefit, Mr. Ridgway and his two sons lent their assistance. The 
Ridgways were an esteemed pantomimic family. Tom Ridgway 
was a most excellent clown in the days of Madame Vestris’s 
direction of Covent Garden, and he survived to help Mr. Phelps 
at Sadler’s Wells during a season or two. There have been panto- 
mimic Bradburys, since Grimaldi’s great rival, the tumbling 
contortionist clown Bradbury, who wore nine strong “ pads” 
upon his person—one on his head, one round the shoulders, one 
round the hips, one on each elbow, two on the knees, and two on 
the heels of his shoes, and thus equipped was wont to hurl and 
knock himself about in a most alarming manner. He was, from 
all accounts, an original and surprising clown, but not especially 
comical. 

There was a pantomimic family named Gomery or Mont- 
gomery—that Reverend Robert who wrote poetically of “ Satan,” 
and whom Macaulay so lashed and so enjoyed lashing, was said 
to be a scion of the house. The Paynes, of course, are freshly 
remembered. “ Harry” is extant, a very popular clown. “ Fred”— 
the pantomimists are always awarded “ pet” or abbreviated names— 
was a very elegant harlequin; while their parent, “Old Billy” 
Payne, owned a perfect genius for pantomimic acting. He was 
not accustomed to figure in the harlequinade or “comic scenes,” 
however; his efforts—they were grandly grotesque, and prodigiously 
comical—were confined to the “openings” of pantomimes. He was a 
thoroughly original and most humorous artist, and had served his 
public diligently and faithfully during a long course of years. In 
his youth, when not required to appear in comic pantomime or 
serious ballet, he could assume small parts successfully, even in 
the legitimate drama. He was the Ludovico who, in 1833, helped 
from the stage of Covent Garden the dying Edmund Kean, when, 
for the last time, he wore the Oriental costume and the black 
complexion of Othello. Are the Marshalls forgotten? Joseph 
and Harry played harlequin and clown many nights at the 
Haymarket in 1853 and later years; they were skilled dancers 
and violinists, moreover, and won much applause by the 
variety of their accomplishments. Harry, a droll clown—his 
sepulchral or “ churchyard” tone of voice notwithstanding—first 
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distinguished himself as the Green Dog in Planché’s “ King of the 
Peacocks,” produced by Madame Vestris at the Lyceum. Polly, 
the sister of Joseph and Harry, was accepted during many seasons 
asa lively actress and a clever dancer at the Strand Theatre. 
Quite in her girlhood she had been one of the best of Pucks ever 
seen, in a revival of “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” under Mr. 
Maddox’s management of the Princess’s Theatre. The Brothers 
Stilt—Charles and Richard—were much valued as clown and 
sprite. Richard was a most amazing contortionist at Sadler’s 
Wells, in Mr. Phelps’ time, when Mr. Charles Fenton danced as 
harlequin, and Miss Caroline Parkes as columbine. At that 
period there flourished also a Deulin family—perhaps they were 
really British Dowlings, who had Frenchified their name. The 
head of the house, indeed, as though claiming also to be both 
German and Italian, styled himself Herr Nicolo Deulin. 

The most original clown since Grimaldi was no doubt Richard 
Flexmore—very famous thirty years ago—who discovered for 
himself an entirely new method of representing the character of 
clown. Flexmore married a charming dancer, the daughter of 
Auriol, the happiest clown the Parisian Cirque has ever boasted. 
From this interesting union a phenomenal race of pantomimists 
might have been expected, but poor Richard died sine prole, I 
believe. Other pantomimic families might be enumerated, espe- 
cially a Ravel family, very popular during many years in the 
United States. Then we are brought to existing families or 
troupes—the Lauris, the Martinettis, and other genuine and 
admirable pantomimists—still cherishing the precious traditions 
of harlequinade, and counting amongst them skilled personators 
of harlequin and columbine, clown and pantaloon. The Vokeses 
and the Girards are families or combinations of a later organiza- 
tion or development. They are grotesque singers and dancers, 
eccentric of posture and gesticulation, and highly accomplished 
and genial in their way—which is not, however, the way of pan- 
tomime proper, as it was understood by the Grimaldi generations, 
There is not, I think, a Christmas clown or even a pantaloon 
among them. 
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Ticket o’ Leave. 


A VILLAGE DRAMA. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


HO’S getting married this morning—some o’ the big folk? No! 
Leastways not as you’d call such as now-a-days big folks go. 
It’s only a common wedding—old Bradley’s daughter Eve 
Is a-saying “I will” in yonder, and the bridegroom’s “ Ticket 0’ Leave.” 


You thought ’twas a big folk’s wedding, because o’ the crowd may be. 
Well, it’s one as the whole o’ the village has come to the church to see. 
You needn’t say you’re a stranger ; if you wasn’t you’d know their tale, 
For to find another as didn’t you might search ten mile and fail. 


“‘ Ticket o’ Leave” did I call him ?—I did, Sir, and all round here, 
“ Ticket o’ Leave” we’ve called him for as nigh as may be a year. 
For he came back here from a prison—this is his native place, 
And that was the jibe as his neighbours flung in his haggard face. 


It’s ten year ago since it happened—that as brought all the shame, 

That as gave decent people the right to shrink at his name. 

He was right-hand man to old Bradley, was Ned—that is, ‘‘ Ticket 0’ Leave,” 
He was more like a son to the farmer, and he loved his daughter Eve. 


Eve was the village beauty, with half the lads at her feet, 

But she only gave ’em the chaff, Sir,—it was Ned as got all the wheat. 

They were sweethearts trothed and plighted, for old Bradley was nothing 
loth, 

He had kissed the girl when she told him, and promised to help them both. 


But Jack, his son, was his idol—a racketty, scapegrace lad— 
Though to speak e’er a word agen him was to drive the old chap mad. 
He worshipped the boy, God help him—the dearest to him on earth— 
The wife of his early manhood had died in giving him birth. 


To him Jack was just an angel, but over the village ale 

The gossips who knew his capers could tell a different tale. 

There were whispers of worse than folly : of drunken bouts and of debts, 
And of company Jack was keeping, into which it was bad to get. 


Ned heard it all at the alehouse, smoking his pipe one night, 

And he struck his fist on the table, and gave it them left and right. 

He said it was lies, and dared them to breathe a word ’gen the lad ; 
He feared it might reach the farmer, but Ned knew as the boy was bad. 


Old Bradley was weak and ailing, the doctor had whispered Ned 
That a sudden shock would kill him: that he held his life by a thread. 
So that made Ned more than anxious to keep the slanders back 
That were running rife in the village about the scapegrace Jack. 
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One night—I shall ne’er forget it, for it came like a thunder clap— 
The news came into the village as they’d found a pedlar chap 
Smothered in blood, and senseless, shot and robbed on the Green, 
And they brought Ned back here handcuffed, two constables between. 


At first we couldn’t believe it as he could ha’ been the man, 

But one of our chaps had caught him just as he turned and ran— 

Had caught Ned there red-handed, with a gun and the pedlar’s gold, 

And we went in a crowd to the station, where the rest of the tale was told. 


The facts against Ned were damning. When they got the pedlar round, 
His wound was probed, and a bullet that fitted Ned’s gun was found. 
He’d been shot from behind a hedgerow, and had fallen and swooned away, 
And Ned must have searched his victim, and have robbed him as he lay. 


They kept it back from the farmer, who had taken at last to his bed. 
Eve came, red-eyed, and told him that she’d had a quarrel with Ned, 
And he’d gone away, had left them, and perhaps he wouldn’t come back. 
Old Bradley said he was sorry—then asked for his boy—his Jack. 


And Jack, white-faced and trembling, he crept to the old man’s side, 

And was scarcely away from the homestead till after the farmer died. 

‘On the night that death crossed the threshold, one last long lingering look 
At the face that was his dead darling’s, the poor old farmer took. 


As the shadows of twilight deepened the long ago came back, 

And his weak voice faintly whispered, “ Lean over, and kiss me, Jack ;— 
“ Let me take your kiss to Heaven, to the mother who died for you.” 
And Eve sobbed out as she heard him, “ Thank God, he never knew.” 


In his lonely cell a felon heard of the old man’s end, 

In a letter his faithful sweetheart had conquered her grief to send ; 

And the load of his pain was lightened as he thought of what might have 
been, 


Had Jack, and not he, been taken that night upon Parson’s Green ! 


Five years went over the village, and then one Midsummer eve 
Came Ned back here as an outcast—out on a ticket 0’ leave. 

And all of the people shunned him, the Bradleys had moved away," 
For Jack had squandered the money in drink, and in vice, and play. 


Poor Eve was up at the Doctor’s—his housekeeper grave and staid ; 
There was something about her manner that made her old flames afraid. 
Not one of them went a-wooing—they said that her heart was dead, 
That it died on the day the judges sentenced her sweetheart, Ned. 


“ Ticket o’ Leave” they called him after he came back here. 

God knows what he did for a living, he must have been starved pretty near 
But he clung to the village somehow—got an odd job now and then, 

But whenever a farmer took him there was grumbling among the men. 
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He was flouted like that a twelvemonth—then suddenly came a tale 
That a man out of our village had been sick in the county gaol. 
Sick unto death, and dying, he had eased his mind of a sin, 
Hoping by that atonement some mercy above to win. 


We knew it all that Sunday—for the Parson right out in church, 

He wiped away in a moment from Ned the felon smirch. 

He told us his noble story how following Jack that night 

He had seen him shoot at the pedlar, and rob him, and take to flight. 


He had seized the gun and the money from the rascal’s trembling hand. 
Jack fled at the sound of footsteps, and the rest you can understand. 
The word that he might have spoken he kept to himself to save, 

For the sake of the dying father, the pitiful thief and knave. 


He knew that the blow would hasten the death of one who had done 
More for him than a father—who had treated him as a son. 

And so he had suffered in silence, all through the weary years, 

The felon’s shame and the prison, and the merciless taunts and jeers. 


Hark ! there’s the organ pealing—see how the crowd divides. 
Room for the best of fellows—room for the Queen of Brides. 
Look at their happy faces—three cheers for the faithful Eve, 
And three times three and another for Ned the “ Ticket 0’ Leave.” 


292—- 


Notes on the Pantomimes. 


By GEORGE LANCASTER. 


T is the way of the world when a man succeeds in life and sud- 
denly rushes past his companions in the inevitable race, to 
ascribe the result of his perseverance and energy to luck. Ac- 
cording to this accepted theory the young manager of Drury Lane— 
Mr. Augustus Harris—is the luckiest man who ever dipped into 
the inexhaustible purse of Fortunatus. I should rather be inclined 
to ascribe his good fortune to readiness and tact. Mr. Harris 
does not go to sleep. The world moves quickly, and he moves 
quickly with the world. Although he has been fortunate, he can 
pull off his coat and work if needs be, he looks after his own busi- 
ness and does not sit with his hands in his pockets, and he seems 
to be convinced that the public will support the manager who is 
most wide-awake and liberal. 
Now a Drury Lane pantomime is an English institution. We 
can no more do without it than roast beef, plum-pudding, and 
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mince-pies. A Boxing Day without pantomime would be as 
empty asa Christmas Day without dinner. An ordinary, contented, 
easy-going Drury Lane manager might have said, “Well, the 
public must come and see my pantomime whether they like it or 
not, they will come in hundreds and thousands and book their 
seats in advance, whether I spend a great deal of money or 
whether I spend no money at all. My good old friend E. L. 
Blanchard understands his business, and a Drury Lane pantomime 
cannot be a failure.” Mr. Harris seems to work on the opposite 
principle. First, he stops competition, and next he spends more 
money on his 1883 pantomime of “ Sindbad the Sailor” than has 
ever been spent before. By an ingenious and amicable arrangement 
with the manager of Covent Garden, the young manager closed 
the doors of Covent Garden at Christmas, and so cleverly was the 
understanding worded that it would not even let in the Alhambra 
entertainment when this splendid theatre was unfortunately burned 
down. Had Mr. Harris only specified that there was to be no 
pantomime at Covent Garden this Christmas, the Alhambra com- 
pany would have been a formidable rival, but the substitution of 
some such words “or any entertainment of a similar character,” 
gives the guzetus to any plan for making a new Alhambra at Covent 
Garden, unless, indeed, the law or compromise wills it otherwise. 
I have had the opportunity of inspecting the stores of scenery 
and properties and the elaborate wardrobes already stocked 
for the Drury Lane pantomime next Boxing Day, and, 
from all I can see, I should say that the grand _ historical 
procession would be the most brilliant effect in stage arche- 
ology that London has ever seen. The procession is sup- 
posed to consist of the Kings and Queens of England, with their 
pages, knights, barons, standard-bearers, equerries, and notabilities 
of the Court, from the reign of William the Conqueror to Queen 
Victoria. All the monarchs and celebrated characters wear masks, 
modelled, designed and coloured by Mr. Labhart, whom I found 
deep in the study of shields copied from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
The ladies will be simply “ made-up,” after the Queens and cour- 
tiers of England, and, as an essay in costume, I don’t suppose 
anything like it has ever been seen. Every learned authority has 
been ransacked, and accuracy has been considered of the first im- 
portance. Each of these dresses, elaborately prepared by Madame 
Auguste—even those worn by the humblest extra lady or super- 
numerary—is such as might be worn at any fancy ball in the 
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kingdom. M. Pilotell, and that excellent antiquary, Mr. Chase- 
more, are responsible for these elaborate designs, which, when 
seen en masse—helmets, glittering armour, and all—will present a 
picture of remarkable beauty. The armour, which will constitute 
a special feature, comes from Kennedy, of Birmingham, the 
Alhambra armourers who adorned “ Babil and Bijou”; and from 
Wilson, of London. 

A novelty will be introduced this year of scenery painted 
in Vienna by the firm of Brianski-Kartski, which will be found 
remarkably unconventional and effective, lending itself as it 
does to new and beautiful effects of light; and in the 
absence of the veteran and accomplished scene-painter, Mr. 
Beverley, the companion of Mr. E. L. Blanchard in so many 
“ Annuals,” Mr, H. Emden will look after the English decorative 
work. We shall miss the pleasant face of Mr. John Cormack, 
the director of so many Drury Lane ballets, perched up on 
his wooden stool at the prompt-wing; but the fame of Mr. 
John D’Auban is very great, and he will have the task of in- 
structing and perfecting the coryphées, led to the attack by 
Madame Zanfretti, the premié¢re danseuse. 

But children who go to a pantomime like nothing better than 
to see children act.* Indeed, this is one of Mr. Blanchard’s 
pantomime hobbies, and the children trained by Madame Katie 
Lanner made such a success last year that, of course, they will be 
on the stage again. In addition to these, there will be an army 
of boys and girls, fitted out and accoutred in the most wonder- 
ful little uniforms ever devised. They represent the army of 
Egypt under Sir Garnet Wolseley, in fighting trim, complete 
and accurate to every haversack and button. The children in 
the audience will be wild with delight when they see them, 
and demand, I should say, their cast-off uniforms after Christmas 
for the nursery. I next come to the company proper, now 
hard at work studying and rehearsing our good old friend Mr. 
Blanchard’s musical lines and lyrics. Several favourites will 
instantly step upon the scene. Miss Nelly Power, the Sindbad of 
the old story, famed for her vivacity and expressive ballad 
singing ; Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. Harry Nicholls, two 
excellent comedians, not forgetting, of course, Mr. Fawn, the 
alter ego of Mr. Roberts ; Mr. Herbert Campbell, a great favourite 
and, excellent singer; Mr. J. D’Auban, and that genius in panto- 
mime, Mr. C. Lauri, junior, Mr. F. Storey,. Mr. J. Ridley, and 
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many more. As to the clown, who should he be but Harry 
Payne, facile princeps in his art, the last of a grand old panto- 
mimic family. Contrasted with pure pantomime and burlesque 
there will be Miss Annie Rose to represent taste, refinement, and 
fancy, as a very charming Zaide, and all will welcome that clever 
and versatile Emma D’Auban, who is vivacity itself. The Mario 
Sisters, the Robina Sisters, Luna and Stella, Vesta Tilly, and many 
more, have earned their popularity elsewhere, and may be expected 
with confidence to make this vast machinery of fun and fancy to 
move easily. That thoroughly capable and excellent musician 
Mr. Oscar Barrett will be once more in the orchestra, and the 
comforts of the audience will be attended to by Mr. Augustus A. 
Moore, the right-hand man of Mr. Harris. Do not let any one 
imagine that the duties of a Drury Lane manager are a sinecure at 
Christmas-time. Mr. Harris has inherited the art of stage manage- 
ment from his father, who made the Covent Garden operatic stage 
what it was some years ago, and the whole of this enormous re- 
sponsibility of direction he takes on his shoulders, scarcely leaving 
the theatre for night or day before the pantomime is produced, 
and occupying himself with the superintendence of every detail. 
But it is the Procession of Kings and Queens that will be the 
talk of all London in a few days’ time, and will astonish those 
who are accustomed to associate these entertainments with con- 
ventional glitter. And still a word to the children! There will 
be some big heads! No pantomime is worth the name 
without big heads! Look out for the Barons in the Court of 
King John. I have seen them in Mr. Labhart’s studio. And 
above all, you children of a larger growth, look up your English 
history. Know for certain and beyond dispute the order in 
which the kings and queens come, or the little ones will laugh 
you out of the stalls and boxes, Drury Lane this year will 
combine education with amusement. 

Now that the Alhambra Theatre is burnt down, and pending 
the opening of the Pandora Theatre, Leicester Square, the lovers 
of spectacular display may seek amusement at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which opens on December 30, with “The Yellow 
Dwarf,” a burlesque extravaganza, written by Messrs. Robert 
Reece and Alfred Thompson. The scenery has been prepared 
by Messrs. Walter Hann, W. L. Telbin, and Walter Spong, the 
principal scenes being allotted as follows: The Palace of Fans 
(Spong), the Orange Grove (Hann), the Copper Castle (Telbin), 
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and the Gold Mines, also by Mr. Telbin. There are two novel 
and attractive ballets, the “ Ballet of Fans,” and the “Furies’ Revel.” 
Mdlle. Bella is the premiére danseuse, and she will be assisted by 
Mdlle. Gilberte and Mdlle. Rosa and her troupe. The company 
includes Misses Emma Chambers, Marie Lindon, and Olga 
Marini, and Messrs. Alfred Vance, E. L. Sothern, and the 
Huline Brothers. Then there are also A‘néa, the flying fairy, 
Lockhart’s twin elephants, and a host of pretty girls in a ballet of 
more than a hundred. M. Haussens, of Moscow, is the ballet 
master, the ballet music .has been composed by the chef 
d’orchestre, Signor Mora, and the entire production will be brought 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
the managing director of the Pandora Theatre. 

At the Avenue Theatre a children’s pantomime on the subject 
of “Dick Whittington and his Cat” will be produced on Christ- 
mas Eve. It will be acted entirely by children, some eighty in 
number. The Alcazar Theatre (the old Connaught), in Holborn, 
opens on Boxing Night with Mr. Frank Hall’s version of 
“ Cinderella.” Over three hundred artistes including Mr. Shiel 
Barry, Mr. Arthur Goodrich, and Miss Rozie Lowe, are engaged. 
The theatre has been considerably improved, and re-decorated and 
furnished. A new act-drop has been prepared, and the scenery 
painted by Messrs. T. W. Grieve, Sidney Baker, and T. Parry. 

Messrs. George Conquest and Henry Spry have furnished the 
book of the Surrey pantomime of “ Puss in Boots,” which treats of 
the war between the rat and cat kingdoms. The scenery and dresses 
are of a most elaborate description, and the pantomime will be 
supported by Mr. George Conquest, junr., as the Giant, and by 
Messrs. Victor Stevens, C. Cruikshanks, and Harry Monkhouse, 
Miss Sara Beryl, the Albert’s and Edmund’s troupe, the Brothers 
Belmont, the Brothers Clayton, and others. Mr. George Conquest 
superintends the entire production. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s forthcoming pantomime for the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds, is an entirely new version of the story of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” the libretto being, as usual, written by Mr. J. 
Wilton Jones. The preparations have been going on for several 
months past, and various eminent scenic artists have been busily 
engaged, including Mr. Walter Hann, Mr. Bruce Smith, Mr. 
Stafford Hall, Mr. Louis Edouarde, and Mr. Johnson. The 
scenic and mechanical effects are said to be highly novel and 
ingenious. From the depths below the sea, the scene changes to 
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a beautiful view of the Port of Hull, where the hero’s adventures 
commence. One mechanical change rapidly follows another, 
until we find ourselves on the full-set deck of Crusoe’s vessel. 
The storm rises, the ship sinks beneath the waves, and Crusoe is 
seen on the raft riding safely on the calm sea in the tropical 
moonlight, and steering for the distant island. The other cha- 
racters are rescued in various ways, and, when upon the island 
and among the savages, their adventures follow each other in fast 
and furious fashion. Crusoe’s hut is besieged by the cannibals, 
the walls are blown down, and Crusoe and his party escape in 
canoes, being, however, vigorously pursued by the cannibal king 
and his myrmidons. The scene of “The Golden Island,” by Mr. 
Stafford Hall, is spoken of as a beautiful stage picture ; and in 
this scene the procession, with its enormous and striking “ proper- 
ties,” its crowds of barbaric warriors and amazons, and its glow of 
colour, will no doubt be the talk of all Yorkshire. The remaining 
scenes show how the villany of Will Atkins is defeated ; how 
Crusoe is rescued from the power of his savage foes by the 
military might of Great Britain; how the cannibal king is 
brought to England (@ /a Cetewayo) ; and how the nuptials of 
Crusoe and his sweetheart Polly are celebrated in a locality which 
all Yorkshiremen will recognize. With merry song and dance 
and comic incident the story runs along gaily to the end, when 
Mr. Louis Edouarde’s magnificent transformation scene—founded 
on the legend of “Paradise and the Peri”’—gives the crowning 
touch to Mr. Barrett’s fifth annual at the Grand Theatre and 
his eighth in Leeds. The dresses throughout have been designed 
by M. Wilhelm. The company is an exceptionaliy strong one. 
Miss Fannie Leslie, who made such a hit as Crusoe at Drury Lane 
last year, has been specially engaged to play the title vé/z, and the 
other performers include Mr. H. D. Burton, Mr. H. C. Arnold, 
Chirgwin, the “ White-Eyed Kaffir,” the Brothers Griffiths, the 
entire Lupino family of pantomimists, Miss Kissie Wood, Miss 
Grace Whiteford, and numerous other performers of more or less 
note. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s liberality in catering for his patrons 
at the Grand increases year by year, and this time his efforts bid 
fair to eclipse all that have gone before. 

“Bluebeard” is the title of Mr. Edward Saker’s fifteenth 
Christmas pantomime at the Liverpool Alexandra Theatre. It 
has been expressly written for Mr. Saker by Mr. T. F. Doyle, who 
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also plays a principal part in the pantomime. It will be brought 
out on a grander scale than has hitherto been attempted in 
Liverpool. The following special engagements have been made: 
Misses Nellie Bouverie, Kate Lovell, Polly Marsh, F. Marriott, 
Alice Dodds, Milnes, Maude Stanley, and Milburn ; Messrs. J. H. 
Milburn, George Jester, C. E. Stevens, C. Danby, James Danvers, 
Messrs. Vern and Volt, and the Leopold Brothers. Mr. John 
Brunton has painted the magnificent scenery, the principal scenes 
being the Dominions of Discord, and the Market Place of 
Bagdad. The ballet scene represents beautiful warm flowers, 
with an instantaneous change to a snow scene. The Blue 
Chamber is treated in a novel manner, and there is a snow- 


drift with animated trees. The big procession is very sump- 


tuous, and there are some capital military scenes founded on 
episodes in the recent Egyptian war, together with a lovely 
transformation scene. Mr. John Ross once more composes 
and arranges the music, and Mr. Saker, assisted by Mr. G. W. 
Harris, again personally superintends the entire thing. 

The pantomime at the Theatre Royal Edinburgh, is “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” the book being written by the author of last year’s 
successful production, “ Dick Whittington.” The company 
taking part in it is a very strong one; including among its 
members, Miss Carrie Lee Stoyle, Miss Susie Montague, 
Miss Helene de Valence, Miss Marion Aubrey, Mr. Sidney 
Harcourt, who made a great hit in last year’s pantomime, Mr. 
William Randall, Mr. Sidney Stevens, Mr. Herbert Gresham, and 
Messrs. Lennard and Wilmore. The scenery is by Mr. Danger- 
field, and the entire production is under the careful personal at- 
tention of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, whose high reputation as 
producers of pantomime it bids fair to enhance. 

In Glasgow they are already hard at work with the pantomimes, 
which were brought out there on December 9. Mr. T. W. 
Charles, the lessee of the Grand Theatre in that city, has designed 
his own pantomime, which is on the subject of “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The title rdé/e is played by Miss Emily Spiller, and 
Misses Laura Clement, Leila Fortescque, and Kate Paradise, and 
Messrs. Fred. W. Newham, Gerard Coventry, J. B. Gordon, and 
John S. Chamberlain are also in the cast. 

Mr. H. Cecil Beryl’s pantomime at the Princess’s, Glasgow, is 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” Miss Katie Neville cleverly plays 
Red Riding Hood, Miss Katie Ryan is a spirited Boy Blue, Miss 
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Nellie Burdette, a charming Miss Muffit, Miss Marion Huntley 
is Jack Horner, and Miss Florence Harrington acts Jill Warner. 
Amongst the gentlemen the principal honours have been carried 
off by Mr. Edward S. Gofton as the Wolf, Mr. H. G. Clifford as 
the Baron, and Mr. Ramsey Danvers as Granny. 

At the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, “ Dick Whittington and his 
Cat” is to be the Christmas production. The magnificent 
scenery has been painted by Messrs. E. Brunton, M. Barraud, and 
Arthur Henderson. The company is particularly strong, and 
includes Miss Julia Warden, Miss Amy Grundy, Miss Rita 
Presano, the Sisters Taylor, and Miss Fanny Brown ; Mr. George 
Thorne, Mr. E. M. Robson, Mr. H. Lewens, Mr. Alexander 
Knight, Messrs. Henderson and Stanley, and Harry Paulo. Mr. 
C. H. Stephenson, who supplies the book of the pantomime, is 
specially engaged to produce it. In order to render the pantomime 
complete, a peal of church bells has been specially manufactured 
for the theatre at a cost of £450. Messrs. Chute have done every- 
thing to ensure success for their pantomime, and they deserve it. 

Mr. R. Melville’s pantomime at the old Royal, Bristol, is 
written by Mr. James Horner, and is entitled “Red Riding Hood 
and the three Jacks.” Mr. Melville's company is a strong one, 
and includes Misses Emily Randall, Alice Brindsley, Blanche 
Symmonds, Florence Austin, Messrs. Fred. Alberts, and others. 

Mr. Fred. Neebe’s forthcoming Christmas annual will be the 
ever-popular “Robinson Crusoe,” written expressly by Mr. J. 
Wilton Jones, of Leeds, for Exeter, and to suit the artistes engaged. 
The company will include Messrs. J. W. Bradbury, Fred. Solomon, 
Charles Dodsworth, E. J. Lonnen, John L. Avondale, &c.; 
Mesdames Rosie St. George, Laura Grey, Nina Engel, Maud 
Stoneham, Lizzie Aubrey, Athena Thompson, Blanch Hibbert, &c. 
At Exeter the pantomime will run five weeks, after which it will 
be taken to Devonport for twelve nights, and finally to Bath for 
three weeks, making a continued run of ten weeks in all. At 
the New Theatre, Devonport, “ Manteaux Noirs” will be pro- 
duced on December 23 for twelve nights ; and at Bath, Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “TIolanthe” will be played for the first time in the pro. 
vinces on Boxing Night, December 26. There it will run three 
weeks, and it will then be transferred to Devonport and Exeter. In 
each of these towns Mr. Neebe is the lessee of the theatre. 

Captain Bainbridge’s pantomime at the Manchester Theatre 
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Royal has been written by Mr. J. F. McArdle, and is entitled 
“ Sinbad the Sailor.” Sinbad will be played by Miss Jenny Hill. 
Miss Alice Burville is the Zorilda, Mr. Julian Cross is Shipwreckeros, 
and the cast also includes Mr. George Walton, Mr. R. H. Cummings, 
Mr. J. L. Shine, and Mr. John Walton. The beautiful scenery 
has been painted by Mr. H. P. Hall, and the transformation shows 
the pantomime hero extending a welcome to our soldiers and our 
Queen. At the Prince’s Theatre in the same city, the boards will be 
occupied at Christmas with Mr. Reece’s burlesque of “Robin Hood.” 

“Little Red Riding Hood” is the title of Mrs. Nye Chart’s 
holiday annual for 1882-3, to be produced at the Brighton Theatre 
on the 23rd, the libretto by Mr. Frank W. Green. The company 
in the opening includes Miss Lizzie Coote, Miss Carry Coote, 
Miss Nelly Vere, Misses Nellie Coombes, Tiny Hastings, Millie 
Howard, Amy Forrest, Frances Lyndon, Rose Bertram, the Eden 
and Sims ballet troupe, the Wood and Rosie Families, Henry 
and Charles Raynor, Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe, Miss Hannah Andrews, 
Queen Mab; Mr. Charles Ottley, Mr. W. Sweetman, Mr. F. Bruce, 
Mr. William Simpson, clown ; pantaloon, W. English ; columbine, 
Miss Wilson ; harlequin, Frank Sims. The chief effect will be 
the children’s library, in which a whole posse of juveniles will 
appear. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“IOLANTHE; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI.” 


An Entirely Original Fairy Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. S. GILBERT, composed by 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


First Produced at the Savoy Theatre, London, on Saturday evening, November 2sth, 1882. 





The Lord Chancellor Mr. GzorGe GrossMITH. Iolanthe ... «. Muss Jesstz Bonn. 

Earl of Mountararat Mr. RuTLAND BARRINGTON. | Celia eae .. Muss Fortescue. 

Earl Tolloler ... Mr. Durwarp Le y. eila jes ... Muss Jutia Gwynne. 
Private Willis ... Mr. MANNERS. Fleta ea ... Mauss Syspit Grey. 
Strephon ... .. Mr. R. Tempre. Phyllis... .. Muss Lzonora BRAHAM. 


Queen of the Fairies Miss ALICE BARNETT. 


M R. W. S. GILBERT, as the founder of a novel and extremely 
taking variety of humorousness, has a large following of in- 
telligent laughter lovers who await each successive production of his 
fancy with yearning impatience, and receive it, when it appears, with 
demonstrative gratitude. Asa comic verse-writer and librettist, he 
is also in high favour with the upper and middle classes of 
English society, who recognize in him the representative head far 
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excellence of a cynical and scoffing period—their own. In short, 
he is the fashion, and his claims to that enviable distinction—some 
of them, at least—are indisputable. This being so, any “ namer 
of winners” desirous to enhance his fame for accurate foresight, 
might have confidently prophesied, weeks before the premiére of 
“Tolanthe”’ at the Savoy, that the new “ fairy opera ” would turn 
out a success, as it unquestionably did. To Dr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
share in ensuring the certainty of this result I shall presently refer 
more particularly. He has as much to do with it as Mr. Gilbert, 
but in a different way. The combination is a peculiarly happy 
one, and “draws” the public irresistibly. To thousands, doubt- 
less, the chief attraction of “TIolanthe” will be a libretto by the 
Poet of Paradoxes and Incongruities ; to other thousands the 
promise of enjoyment will lie in the music of a composer whose 
popularity is based upon talent and culture of a very high order. 
But, in this felicitous partnership, it is Mr. Gilbert, after all, who is 
the mirth-mover. He has accustomed us to regard him as a 
fertile imaginer of inimitable absurdities, and to expect that he will 
breathe his special vein of fun more and more copiously every time he 
puts forward a new work. This /zbretti, moreover, from “ Pinafore” 
to “ Patience,” have fully justified that view and expectation. 
When, therefore, a first-night’s audience, prepared to laugh itself 
sore, and in great measure consisting of Mr. Gilbert’s avowed 
admirers, finds that gentleman exhibiting a tendency to import 
pathos and politics into a “ book” like that of “ Iolanthe,” it may 
be excused for expressing disappointment as well as surprise—the 
more so because his pathos smacks of anger, a passion altogether 
out of place in a “fairy opera,” and his politics are bitterly 
aggressive. Anything like a moral, pointedly recommended to 
public attention in connection with ingenious buffoonery and put 
into the mouth of such a character as Mr. Gilbert’s hero—a divert- 
ing monstrosity, half fairy, half mortal, whose only razson d’étre is 
the wealth of comic contrasts suggested by his dual nature—is 
calculated to exercise a depressing effect upon people who went to 
laugh, not to cry ; to be tickled into complacency, not roused to 
indignation. The libretto of “Iolanthe ” has been utilized by its 
author as the vehicle for conveying to society at large a feeling 
protest on behalf of the indigent, and a scathing satire upon the 
hereditary moiety of our Legislature. Advocacy and denunciation 
of this sort are all very well in melodrama, where telling “ points” 
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may always be made with the unmerited wrongs of the poor and 
the reprehensible uselessness of the aristocracy. But they jar upon 
the ear and taste alike when brought to bear upon us through the 
medium of a song sung by half a fairy in a proféssedly comic opera. 
Strephon’s Invocation to Parliament, “Fold your flapping wings,” 
might have been written by Mr. G. R. Sims in his most democratic 
mood. Emanating from Mr. Gilbert, it amazes and even startles 
one, like the fall of ‘a red-hot thunderbolt from a smiling summer 
sky. : 

There is certainly nothing tragical or even dull about the 
unfavourable view of Peers, as far as their brain-power is con- 
cerned, that pervades the “Iolanthe” libretto from beginning to 
end. But, no less certainly, it is open to the reproach of injustice. 
No man living knows better than Mr. Gilbert that, in proportion 
to the total male adult population of this country, there are as 
many pompous asses out of the Peerage as in it. Is it, then, quite 
fair on his part to assign the monopoly of imbecility to the House 
of Lords? He himself hardly thinks so, to judge by a keen 
innuendo he launches at the Lower House early in his second act. 
A fay-inspired Legislature is about to pass a measure throwing 
open the Peerage to competitive examination. Commenting upon 
this innovation, one of Mr. Gilbert’s noblemen is made to say, 
“With a House of Peers composed exclusively of people of 
intellect, what’s to become of the House of Commons ?” 

As I yield to no one in my admiration of Mr. Gilbert’s genius, 
it isa source of real regret to me to observe in his latest work 
symptoms of a fatigue that may have occurred to him from over- 
riding his humorous hobby of inward promptings in the 
direction of sentimentability, and of an alarming disposition to 
polemicize. Having given vent to this grumble, much against the 
grain, I will now address myself to the more agreeable exercise of 
pointing out a few of “ Iolanthe’s” many excellences. 

In the first place the plot is a capital one—of the Bab Ballad 
class of story, of course, and very good of its sort. Phyllis, the 
heroine, is an Arcadian shepherdess and presumably an orphan, 
for the Lord Chancellor is her guardian. Strephon, the hero, 
owes his being to a romantic marriage between a fairy and a 
Chancery barrister who, when introduced to the audience, has 
recently achieved the Woolsack. Strephon’s physical and mental 
machinery, owing to the mixed character of his parentage, is con- 
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structed upon the “duplex action” system. His body is partly 
immortal and partly perishable—his soul is at odds within itself 
upon political and other questions of importance. Strange to say, 
his affections are undivided, and belong in their entirety to Phyllis, 
as do hers to him. The union of these two pastoral lovers is pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chancellor (who is profoundly unconscious of 
the fact that Strephon is his son, born in lawful wedlock), chiefly 
because that legal dignitary wants to marry Phyllis himself. Her 
attractions, indeed, are so overpowering that they have captivated 
the hearts of all the Peers of the Realm, who, as well as their 
learned speaker, are suitors for her hand. 

Through his fairy-mother, however, Strephon secures the 
patronage of her supernatural relatives, who are prepared at a 
moment’s notice to turn all human institutions inside out in the 
matrimonial interests of their kinsman and protégé. They get 
him into the House of Commons for a fairy-borough, and practise 
spells upon the other members, with the effect of getting all his 
revolutionary measures passed. Having virtually abolished the 
Peers, they fall in love with them and turn them into fairies, to 
avoid future complications of the Strephon order. Wings sprout 
from their Lordships’ shoulders. Phyllis, Strephon, and Private 
Willis, a gigantic Guardsman, in whom the Fairy Queen finds a 
conjugal match for her own lofty stature and massive proportions, 
are also, by a wave of Her Majesty’s spear, endowed with those 
volatile appendages. And the opera concludes with a dance and 
chorus, professedly preparatory for a flight “sky-high, sky-high,” 
where noble Lords are to “exchange House of Peers for House 
of Peris.” It would not surprise me to learn that this jeu de 
mots suggested the fundamental paradox upon which the plot of 
“Tolanthe” has been most ingeniously built up. 

The fairies and their stupendous Queen (Miss Alice Barnett), at 
the opening of the piece, recommend themselves to us by good 
looks and singing, pretty dresses, graceful gestures, and excellent 
delivery of the amusing incongruities with which their speaking 
parts are crowded. At this time, Iolanthe is a fairy in disgrace. 
For having surreptitiously married a mortal she is—and has been, 
for a quarter of a century past—standing on her head at the 
bottom of a stream. Her sister-fays, finding Fairy-land a trifle 
dull without her, petition the Queen to pardon her, which that 
vast potentate readily does, moved to pity by remembrance of the 
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services formerly rendered to her by Iolanthe, as her instructress 
in gymnastics. In teaching so abnormally robust a person as Her 
Majesty to curl herself up inside a buttercup Iolanthe has indis- 
putably displayed talents that should not be allowed to remain in 
abeyance under water. She is summoned to the surface of her 
aqueous penitentiary, fully forgiven and officially reinstated in her 
ald rank at the Fairy Court. As soon as she has informed her 
sisters that she has a hybrid son, twenty-four years of age, who 
keeps sheep, and is engaged to a Ward in Chancery, Strephon 
(Mr. R. Temple) enters in the approved pastoral garb of Arcady, 
capering hilariously and playing upon a flageolet. The fairies 
take him up enthusiastically, and then take themselves off. Phyllis 
(Miss Leonora Braham) joins him, and the lovers resolve upon a 
clandestine marriage that very day. 

Now enters, preceded by the Grenadier Guards’ band in full play, 
a procession of the most gorgeous beings that ever trod the boards 
of the Savoy or any other theatre. The British Peer, for the first 
time in operatic annals, is exhibited to the general public in all 
his glory. Probably Solomon himself was not arrayed like one of 
these. It must have been a Collar-day at Court, and their Lord- 
ships must have strolled down to Arcadia direct from the Pre- 
sence ; for they are in the fullest conceivable gala fig, wearing 
their coronets, dress-swords, and satin “smalls,” as well as the 
mantles, collars, stars and badges of English, Scottish, Irish, and 
Colonial Orders of Chivalry. Anybody suffering from curiosity, 
with respect to honorific insignia, can gratify his yearnings at the 
Savoy. There will he see Knights of the Garter, Bath and 
Thistle, of St. Patrick, SS. Michael and George, and the Star of 
India. Dark and light blue, crimson, pale green and rich purple 
mantles, embroidered with quaint devices and mottoes—ermine, 
velvet, pearls, strawberry leaves, enamel and glittering metal—all 
these and many other splendid emblematic gauds will meet his 
eye. The get-up of the Savoy Peers is correct to a ribbon end ; 
and, taken as a body, they are much livelier than their West- 
minster prototypes. Singing a rollicking chorus, the refrain of 
which is “Tantantara! Tzing! Boom!” they march round the 
stage to the bray of trumpets and the roll of drums. For the 
most part, their faces are admirably “made up” to the “ elderly 
swell” type, happily crossed (chiefly in expression) with the com- 
mon councilman, churchwarden, and vestryman varieties. Then 
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come the Lord Chancellor (Mr. G., Grossmith), followed by a train- 
bearer, who isa joy for ever. The House, every member of which 
is over head and ears in love with Phyllis, has met in extraor- 
dinary session to discuss its position towards that fascinating young 
person, who appears before it in obedience to her legal guardian’s 
mandate, conveyed to her by the Earl of Mountararat (Mr. R. 
Barrington), whose “make-up” is a singularly accurate replica 
of George the Fourth’s well-known “Coronation” portrait. This 
nobleman and Irish peer, Lord Tolloler (Mr. D. Lely), are, by 
reason of their relative youthfulness—nearly all the other patri- 
cians are past their prime—the most eligible of all the titled 
candidates for Phyllis’s hand ;\ and they plead their cause, as 
well as that of their order, in Mr. Gilbert’s happiest upside- 
down manner. “Spurn not the nobly born. with love affected,” 
urges Lord Tolloler in a fine gentlemanly brogue, “nor treat 
with virtuous scorn the well-connected. High rank involves 
no shame—we boast an equal claim with him of humble name, 
to be respected!” But Phyllis is loyal to her shepherd until 
jealousy is aroused in her breast by the following subtle 
contrivance. Eternal youth is Iolanthe’s—that is to say, she 
waxed older in appearance from her birth to her seventeenth 
year, but not afterwards. Perhaps early marriage stopped her 
growth. Anyhow, she looks (at forty-three) much younger than 
her son, a stout bumpkin of four-and-twenty. Mother and child 
are, however, demonstratively fond of one another; and their 
mutual caresses, witnessed by Phyllis, seem to her to admit but of 
one interpretation. She breaks with Strephon despite the inter- 
vention of the fairies, who bear witness to the real character of his 
relations with Iolanthe, and, highly irritated at the incredulity with 
which their assurances are received by the Peers, threaten to 
abolish their order and substitute for it a Peerage based upon 
merit instead of birth. The fizale in which this “ situation” is 
developed will rank (until surpassed by its authors) as the most 
vigorous, effective and complete of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
joint compositions. It is positively crammed full of good things, 
both in words and music. An exsembdle, with the patter burthen 
“‘Taradiddle, taradiddle, tol tol lay !” positively sparkles with 
literary and musical humour, and so, indeed, does another, in 
galop time (“ Young Strephon is the King of Love”), to which, after 
a unanimous recall and to thunders of applause, the curtain meets 
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(it does not “come down” at the Savoy) as Phyllis swoons into 
the arms of Tolloler and Mountararat. 

A magnificent Grenadier Guardsman (Mr. Manners), who is 
“doing sentry-go” by moonlight in Palace Yard, opens the second 
act with an admirable song, his sedate, deliberate, and tuneful 
delivery of which is irresistibly taking. Tripping fairies and 
strutting Peers then indulge in some neat epigrammatical wrang- 
ling on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. In a pseudo- 
patriotic lay, Lord Mountararat sets forth the splendid services 
rendered to Britain by the Upper House, when absolutely inert. 
By this time the fairies are irrevocably enamoured of their Lord- 
ships, and betray their feelings in a duet and chorus (“ In vain to 
us you plead”), which I venture to designate as the gem of the 
opera. Music and words alike are surpassingly sympathetic and 
charming. The Fairy Queen, too, is soul-smitten by the thews 
and sinews of Private Willis, but hopes to quench the rising flame 
of her “great love” by the aid of Captain Shaw’s brigade. Eyre 
Shaw, C.B., is one of the most popular men in London society, 
and deservedly so. At the premiére of “Iolanthe” the boxes, 
stalls, and circles were chiefly occupied by his friends and 
acquaintances, whose outburst of hilarity upon hearing Miss 
Barnett describe him as a “type of true love kept under,” was a 
memorable incident of the first night. 

The rest of the second act may be summed up briefly—the 
more so because, as I have been informed, it has been judiciously 
pruned of its more tiresome and objectionable superfluities. That 
the patter-song assigned to George Grossmith is too long for 
singer and public alike, its author frankly confesses in its last line ; 
and I cordially agree with him. Fortunately, it is closely followed 
by one of the brightest numbers in the whole opera, a trio with a 
dancing refrain (“If you go in”), sung by the Lord Chancellor, 
Mountararat, and Tolloler. A bat-like pas, executed by Grossmith 
at the close of the third verse, is excruciatingly funny. Iolanthe’s 
appeal to her husband on behalf of Strephon—an air previously 
utilized by Dr. Sullivan as the leading motive of his overture—is 
genuinely touching ; perhaps too much so, as it causes the Chan- 
cellor to shed tears. The public does not expect to see George 
Grossmith earnestly simulate sorrow ; nor is it fair to him that he 
should be required to portray emotion of that class instead of 
caricaturing it. This pathetic episode, in itself musically and 
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poetically beautiful, though a decided violation of “the unities,” 
brings about the Chancellor’s discovery that his fairy-wife is living, 
as well as a grown-up son, the object of his ward’s affections. Of 
course everybody is made happy. Fairies mate with Peers, their 
Queen proposes to Private Willis, and is accepted by him in a 
self-sacrificing spirit, whereupon he develops a dainty pair of 
scarlet wings (the Chancellor’s are snow-white, and contrast very 
comically with the jet-black of his /evé dress), and the opera 
concludes as gaily as may be with a brisk dancing-chorus. 

I do not hesitate to say that the music of “ Iolanthe” is Dr. Sulli- 
van’s chef-d’euvre. The quality throughout is more even, and 
maintained at a higher standard, than in any of his earlier works, 
each one of which has successively exhibited a marked advance 
upon its precursor. In fitting notes to words so exactly what 
the “book” and its setting appears to be one and indivisible, our 
gifted countryman is without a rival in Europe, now that Offen- 
bach is no more. His vein of melody seems inexhaustible, and 
in constructive skill he can hold his own with any contemporary 
composer. Increase of years has brought him augmented 
geniality of humour and grace of expression. His musical quips 
and cranks are every whit as effective as Mr. Gilbert’s literary 
jests; and to be instrumentally funny, without lapsing into 
vulgarity, is one of the most difficult feats in composition. 
“Tolanthe” has manifestly been a labour of love. From begin- 
ning to end it does not contain one ugly or even wearisome 
musical number. The overture epitomizes the opera very agree- 
ably, and is orchestrated with remarkable ability. All the fairy 
music is charming. Wagnerian extravagances are here and there 
lightly, not irreverently, caricatured. The parody of “ Die alte 
Weise” (‘Tristan und Isolde,” act iii.), played whilst Iolanthe is 
rising from her watery prison, struckme as being uncommonly clever, 
and so did the Rhine daughter and Walkiire reminders in the last 
scene. Asa matter of fact, I liked Sullivan’s setting of “ Aiaiah ! 
Laloiah! and Willahalah!” better than Wagner's “ Wagalaweia” 
and “Hoyotoho!” Some of the concerted music—notably the 
finale (with double chorus) to the first act and the quartette in the 
second act—is quite above ordinary praise. The same may, without 
the least exaggeration, be said of the orchestral accompaniments 
to the patter-song. Asa work, “Tolanthe” is of greater musical 
importance than “ Patience.” Its tunes, however, are fewer in 
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number, and perhaps a thought less catching in character than those 
of “ Bunthorne’s Bride ;’ but in every respect it sustains Dr. Sulli- 
van’s reputation as the most spontaneous, fertile, and scholarly 
composer of comic opera this country has ever produced. 

The performance on the first night was uniformly meritorious. 
The Savoy “eleven” is a good one, and its members never miss a 
chance of backing one another up. It has been decidedly 
strengthened by its latest recruit, Mr. Manners, whose impersona- 
tion of the small but effective part of Private Willis is simply 
unexceptionable. Miss Braham looks, sings, and acts as charm- 
ingly in the part of Phyllis as she did in that of Patience. Under 
a mask of owlish sagacity, George Grossmith, as the Lord Chan- 
cellor, conceals boundless amative susceptibilities and a quaint 
official conscientiousness that are extremely diverting. The part 
exactly suits him, and, by turns stonily grave and wildly frisky, he 
plays it to perfection. Miss Barnett’s Fairy Queen is the most 
startling anachronism with which that talented lady has hitherto 
identified her stately person and quick intelligence. Miss Bond, as 
Iolanthe, is also a new variety of fairy—intensely womanly, and 
therefore sympathetic. The three sister-fays (Misses Fortescue, 
Gwynne, and Grey) deserve unqualified praise for their excellent 
delivery of words and music, and are delightful to look at. In 
Messrs. Barrington and Lely the British Peerage finds two suffi- 
ciently agreeable representatives ; and Mr. Temple’s Strephon is 
a very respectable theatrical shepherd, inclined to stoutness, but 
active on his feet, and, from a musical point of view, a decided 
attraction. The choruses could scarcely have been better sung, 
or the orchestral accompaniments better played, than when I 
heard them at the premiére, under Arthur Sullivan’s leading. 
There are only two sets—one for each act—but each, in its 
way, is a masterpiece of painting and decoration. A small 
fortune has been spent upon the dresses. Self-lighting fairies, 
with electricity stored somewhere about the small of their 
backs, constitute the last thing in Savoy innovations. They 
are dazzling, and, I should think, somewhat costly beings—also 
perhaps, a little trying to the most artistic make-up. But they 
certainly constitute a picturesque feature in the rich ‘¢adleau of 
colour and light with which the new fairy-opera very brilliantly 
and appropriately concludes. Wo. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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BESIDE THE SEA. 29 


Beside the Sea. 


ESIDE the sea I saw her weep, 
She took my hand beside the shore, 

**Love’s ways,” she said, “ are sore and steep, 

Oh dear one, do not love me more !” 
What can be sweeter now than rest, 

To dream unto eternity, 
Nought can be better—this is best, 

Beside the Sea ! 


The wind blows seaward to the storm, 

The sea rolls backward to the wreck, 
The waves engulf the lifeless form, 

And hush the horror of the deck. 
All that is beautiful must die, 

The faultless flow’r, the tender tree, 
Yet we stand loving, you and I, 

Beside the Sea ! 


Oh! love me then, no more, no more ; 

No kiss than this can sweeter taste, 
Here standing by the silent shore, 

Your arm encircled round my waist. 
There must be change, there must be death, 

To all who pray to God above, 
To all who love, yes, this must be— 

Now let us pause ; let’s hold our breath, 
Now let us only live and love 

Beside the Sea ! 


December, 1882. C. S. 
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Mrs. Bernard-Beere. | 


RS. BERNARD-BEERE, whose photograph appears in 

this number of THE THEATRE, is the daughter of Mr. 

Wilby Whitehead, a renowned Norfolk artist, and a niece of Mr. 
George Wingrove Cooke, barrister-at-law, a gentleman long 
connected with the Zzmes newspaper, and the author of several 
well-known books. Mrs. Bernard-Beere is also a niece of 
Charles Whitehead, the author of “The Cavalier,” and various 
other plays; she is the widow of Captain Edward Cholmeley 
Dering, the eldest son of Sir Edward Dering, Bart. She is also 
the god-daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray, who always 
called her, when she was a very small child, “the little actress.” 
She was a pupil of Mr. Hermann Vezin, and Mrs. Beere made her 
first appearance on the stage at the Opera Comique, under the 
management of Mr. Hingston, acting there for two months. 
After her marriage she left the stage for a time, and on returning 
to it gave a very successful impersonation of Julia in “The 
Rivals,” at the St. James’s Theatre, which was then under the 
management of Mr. Hayes, and was greatly complimented for her 
acting by Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Chippendale, and Mr. Walter Lacy. 
She also acted Lady Sneerwell, Grace Harkaway, and Emilia at 


the same theatre, with much success. Mrs. Bernard-Beere then 


appeared at the Royalty Theatre, under the management of Miss 
Fowler, as Lady Mantonville, in a play called “ Scandal,” adapted 
by Mr. Arthur Matthison from “Les Scandales d’Hier.” During 
the same year she also played in a round of the old comedies 
at the Crystal Palace, and in the autumn of 1878 she acted 
the leading lady’s parts in Mrs, Chippendale’s provincial company. 
In a series of her own morning performances, commencing at 
the Olympic Theatre on January 25, 1879, she appeared as 
Constance in “ The Love Chase,” as Lady Teazle in “ The School 
for Scandal,” and in “The Lady of Lyons,” “London Assurance,” and 
“The Hunchback.” Atthe Haymarket Theatre, in April of the same 
year, she acted Lydia Languish in “ The Rivals,” and in May she 
played Lady Teazle at the same theatre. On March 24, 1879, 
in the first performance of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ Gretchen,” at the 
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Olympic Theatre, she appeared as Lisa. In December, 1881, 
she acted the Princesse de Bouillon to the Adrienne Lecouvreur of 
Madame Modjeska, at the Court Theatre. At the Adelphi Theatre, 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere has played Miami in “The Green Bushes,” 
Mrs. Desmond in “Kerry,” Lady Teazle, and, on March 14, 
1881, Sangarre in the first performance of Mr. Henry J. Byron’s 
adaptation of “Michael Strogoff.” On November 7, 1881, she 
acted Lady Maude Kennedy in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama 
called “ Mimi,” and in the spring of 1882 she appeared in the 
provinces as Bathsheba Everdene in “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Mrs. Bernard-Beere performed this character—which she 
has represented for more than a hundred nights—for the first 
time in London at the Globe Theatre, on April 29, 1882. She 
acted Dora Steer in the “ Promise of May ” at the same theatre, of 
which she then became manageress, on November 11 following. It 
may also be mentioned that Mrs. Bernard-Beere has also acted for 
charities, several times in French, when a resident in Brussels. She 
has also played at the Savoy Theatre as Lady Hilda in “ Broken 
Hearts,” with Mr. W. S. Gilbert as Florian, Mr. Hermann Vezin as 
Mousta, and Miss Marion Terry as Lady Vavir. 

The career of Mrs. Bernard-Beere must be very encouraging to 
such as are never tired of preaching the doctrine that success on 
the stage can never be obtained without hard work. Inclination, 
aptitude, and many physical advantages are necessary at the out- 
set of a career, but the finishing touch is only put on by hard, 
determined, and conscientious work. It is quite true that we have 
now no stock provincial companies—the old rough-and-ready 
training schools of actors and actresses—but we have got travelling 
companies that are even more advantageous, as they do not 
encourage the bad habit of swallowing and bolting so many parts 
in a week. Out of the record of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s career it 
would be possible to put the finger on two lucky moments : first, 
when she travelled and played the old comedies with the 
Chippendales ; second, when she acted in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
country company. If young actresses want to learn and study let 
them listen to the experienced voice of their elders in the pro- 
fession. Mrs. Bernard-Beere has acted wisely and done well. 
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To Polyhymnia. 
(SUGGESTED BY THE ANTIQUE STATUE IN THE LovUvRE.) 


HAT tarriest for, thou Muse of many hymns? 
Why art not singing in Apollo’s train ? 
Hearest thou not the Io Pzean’s strain ? 
Or is it to thy soul as gull that skims 
On the sea’s surface, yet her feather’d limbs 
Leavé it behind no rougher? Art thou fain 
To tell the thought which, circling in thy brain, 
Doth weary thee, then ere ’tis spoken, dims ? 
Image of poet’s all! thou findest ease 
Only where bending branches hush the wind, 
Where wind returns, “‘ Oh, hush ye !” to the trees ; 
So Nature’s airy parley soothes thy mind, 
For, in her wise simplicity, she sees 
The Muse would harmony, not silence, find. 
LENA MILMAN. 


Rey 


Consolation. 


N dreams I climb the mountain, purple-stained 
Where grows the heather, and that moorland fair 
Which we once wandered o’er, no other there 
Of all God’s creatures—still I hear the stream 
Fretting among the stones yellow and brown, 
Where we sat watching, up the burn and down, 
A darting dragon-fly through shade and gleam. 
What sweet content of silence held us there ? 


Even your words, half cynical, half gay, 

Of how you’d mend the world, would it but stay 
To try your newest theory—vision rare 

Of all our time might be—fell into calm 

As earth’s fresh beauty spoke to each heart’s deep ; 
Only in sleep 

Ccmes now to weary brain that sweetest balm, 
Only in dreams—yet as I tread the street 

Of this great city, through the unlovely din, 

The sigh oi want, the empty laugh of sin, 

Some gracious thought born of that silence sweet 
Uplifts my soul and bids fresh courage take, 
Since even here is sunshine. 
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WILSON BARRETT. 


‘Oh, God ! is there no end to my sin— 
No end to its bitter fruit ?’ 
‘ THE SILVER KING,’ 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 
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Wilson Barrett. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


|. a the present time, when the stage has assumed a position 

and an importance that has seldom before been accorded 
to it; when intelligent and right-minded people think the 
theatre worthy of their best support and encouragement ; and 
when the public is more interested than it has been for many years 
over theatrical performances, it will not be out of place to consider 
the claims of one who has had a large share in the bringing about 
of this reformation. Rarely, indeed, has so much, so universal 
attention been given to the theatre, to its influence,-to its art. 
Few things have made such rapid progress and created so much 
attention as the theatre of to-day compared with that of yesterday. 
For a considerable amount of this happy advancement, it seems to 
me, that the stage is indebted to the genius of such men as Wilson 
Barrett. There are few who have done so much for the good of the 
stage and who are so well-deserving of praise from all true lovers 
of the drama as he. Consider his work—his acting, the theatres which 
he conducts, the plays which he produces—and it may readily be 
seen that he has always been actuated by the highest motives, 
and has ever had the well-being of the English stage at heart. 
Commencing at the lowest point in the theatrical profession, he 
has risen to the highest, and his name can now be placed in the 
foremost rank of the stage. Step by step, slowly but surely, he 
has carved out his career, and at last he has mounted high on the 
ladder of fame. 

In a recent lecture, Mr. Henry Irving remarked that “theatrical 
enterprise must be carried on as a business, or it will fail as an 
art.” Now to make a success out of theatrical enterprise is easy 
enough, if that enterprise is worked upon the principle of the 
tradesman, but to make an art of one’s theatrical enterprise, and 
to succeed with that artistic theatrical enterprise, is, to say the 
least, extremely difficult. Those managers who do succeed in 
such a manner are, indeed, scarce enough. But then so few 
managers try to elevate their theatre into an art. Too many of 
them, alas! are content with taking whatever lies readiest to 
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their hands, whether it be in the shape of “legs, short skirts, the 
musical glasses,’ a giantess, or any other money-producing 
novelty. Now to bring out sterling English plays full of 
interest and human nature, and to have those plays well acted, 
effectively stage-managed, and otherwise placed before the public 
with all that perfection which it is now possible to obtain, is good 
work which should surely be acknowledged and recognized as art. 
It is, without doubt, a noble and a worthy object to revive the 
works of Shakspeare, but then it is not possible to revive his 
works at every theatre. In a lesser way it is an admirable thing 
to reproduce the standard plays of other English dramatists ; and, 
again, it is good to occasionally give us adaptations of certain 
French dramas. 

But, after all, there is much original valuable dramatic work 
waiting to be recognized in this country, therefore all praise 
to the manager who has the faculty to discern it and the courage 
to produce it. In plays, for instance, such as “The Silver 
King” there is that strong interest, sentiment, and pathos, 
which we can all feel and understand. In producing pieces of 
this type, plays full of a strong human and domestic interest, 
well written and skilfully contrived, plays which tell a life 
story, whose strong situations are the natural outcome of the 
drama, Wilson Barrett has benefited the stage greatly. How 
different and how far more eloquent to the mind and heart are 
works of this class compared to those which are purely sensational, 
or, so to say, built upon a sensational incident. This latter 
kind of drama is constructed, one would think, on the reverse prin- 
ciple of preparing the scenery and the sensational effects first, and 
then calling in the author to write the piece and found it on the 
efforts of the scene-painter and the carpenter. How false to art 
this kind of production is does not need to be pointed out here 
—its hollowness is perceptible at a glance, and its singular 
weakness must be apparent to every thinking man and woman. 
Putting aside for the moment, the play of “The Silver King,” let 
us compare these ultra-realistic productions with, say, “The 
Lights o’ London.” Here was a drama of pathos, interest, and 
romance ; full of all those 


“ Lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life.” 


It was found to be full of passion and humanity, to contain 
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strong natural scenes and incidents, and pathetic moments, far 
removed from the so-called “sensational,” or panorama play 
which depends almost solely upon its scenic and panoramic effects. 
for whatever little interest it may possess. But though sensation 
may please for the moment, “the sacred names of friend, father, 
lover, husband, son, mother, of mankind in general, are,” as 
Marmontel says, “far more pathetic than aught else, and retain 
their claims for ever.” It is ever the same with us all, and those 
plays which are strong in their interest, dramatic in their purpose, 
and, withal, full of human nature, will always possess an interest 
for mankind. 

Besides the humanity and purity of tone which pervades 
them, the plays produced by Wilson Barrett are remarkable for, 
firstly, the completeness with which they are set on the stage, and 
secondly, for the manner in which they are acted. (1) Asa stage- 
manager, Mr. Barrett is probably unexcelled by any one. His 
pieces are always presented with the greatest possible care, and 
with the most scrupulous attention to every detail. The Borough 
scene in “The Lights o’ London” was a marvel of stage-grouping 
and worthy in this respect of the much-vaunted skill of the Saxe- 
Meiningers. Instances of skilful management of the stage are 
plentiful in “The Silver King,” but, in particular, a scene in the 
second act of that play may be pointed out. The stage represents 
the exterior of an inn, a solidly-built set, and this changes, in full 
sight of the audience and without a moment's delay, into a well- 
arranged room. In the matter of scenery and dresses the pieces 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre are perfect. (2) As regards 
the acting of these plays, it is generally excellent, for the genius 
of the principal actor makes itself felt by his fellow artists, and 
helps to bring out the best qualities which they possess. Wilson 
Barrett infuses his lustre and his personality into all the people 
by whom he is surrounded, with the result that his company” 
work in unison and with a will. 

That Wilson Barrett possesses the ability to “create” a 
part he has proved before now, and he has also shown 
us that it is possible for an actor to idealize a common- 
place character or incident, and to elevate the author's work 
In relation to this latter power of the actor, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has explained that “great artists like Talma and Rachel 
whose power as actors was far superior to the power as poets of 
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the dramatists whose work they were rendering, filled out with 
their own life and warmth the parts into which they threw them- 
selves, gave body to what was meagre, fire to what was cold, and 
themselves supported the poetry of the French classic drama rather 
than were supported by it.” This ability, this life and warmth, Mr. 
Barrett possesses in a marked degree. Every character which he 
undertakes he fills out with his own individuality, and thus 
often places it in a better position than had been given to 
it by the author. His art is versatile, and whatever he does, he 
does well. To confine ourselves to his London performances only, 
let us take, first of all, his Pomerol in “ Fernande.” It was an 
impersonation consistently calm, full of tact, good sense, and per- 
suasiveness ; an impersonation which stood out in strong contrast 
to the other characters in the play, by reason of its great vigour 
and strength of style. The thorough earnestness of the actor was 
manifest on this occasion, and his playing of the advocate at once 
struck home and called immediate attention to his abilities. Then 
witness the pathos and dignity of his acting as the Reverend 
Richard Capel in “ A Clerical Error.” Here was a clever and 
charming little play made all the more attractive because it 
possessed a sound actor for the exponent of its principal character. 
Mr. Barrett’s trustworthy and versatile art was again manifest in 
the production of Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy “ Courtship,” when he 
acted the needy swell, Claude de Courcy. 

Then came his Mercutio, a performance full of the glittering 
splendour of vitality, an impersonation full of lightness, intelligence 
and thought, in fact, the only complete realization of this 
complex character that can be called to mind. Mr. Barrett 
thoroughly understood the part; he had evidently bestowed 
on ita world of careful thought and diligent study, which, allied 
to intelligence of a high order, resulted in a personation full of 
brilliancy and colour, perfectly irresistible in its dazzling splendour. 
We now change from gay to grave, and come to his rendering of 
the tender, loving, monk, Friar John, in Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
poetical play, “Juana.” His portrayal of the calm, ascetic, self- 
sacrificing priest, was admirable in its fervour, in its tenderness, in 
its devotion. The scene in this play where the monk dreams at 
the organ was one of those touching moments never to be 
forgotten. In this piece, also, Mr. Barrett’s excellent delivery of 
blank verse was especially noticeable, both on account of its 
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artistic method and elocution, and because the actor possesses a 
sweet and musical voice. His pathetic acting as the husband in 
“Frou-Frou,” and the manliness and tenderness of his John 
Stratton in “The Old Love and the New,” should also be 
remembered. In Harold Armytage, the wronged and suffering 
hero of “The Lights o’ London,” as presented by Wilson 
Barrett, we have the representation of a character full of pride, 
and tenderness, and passion. In the first act of the play we see 
him with his pride broken and his spirit crushed. But presently 
his pride is stung, his dauntless spirit is roused, and then comes 
another swift and sudden change when, with an infinity of ten- 
derness he plucks a flower from the place where he has left his 
wife in safe shelter, and with a burst of passion rushes from 
the house. Then we see him again in the second act where, as the 
wrongfully-accused and escaped convict, he begs for shelter from 
the travelling showman, and pleads for his aid in order that he 
may once more see his wife. Again, watch the joyous meeting 
in the third act between Harold Armytage and his wife, and its 
sudden and fearful interruption. See him also in the fourth act, 
wandering with his starving wife through the pitiless London 
streets, and who is there that will not sympathize with the ill- 
used hero? Then, in the last part of the play, when the author 
of all the evil appears before him, the spirit of the man can stand 
his aggravation no longer, and it bursts forth in a torrent of 
passion. Of such acting as this it was that Goldsmith wrote of 
Garrick that he was “natural, simple, affecting,’ and, as 
Churchill said of the same actor, it displays a “ thorough know- 
ledge of the human heart.” 

But all Wilson Barrett’s previous performances—clever and 
able as they have been—are cast into the shade by the genius 
of his Wilfrid Denver, the hero of Messrs. Henry A. Jones and 
Henry Herman’s excellent play, “The Silver King.” It is diffi- 
cult to convey in mere words any precise idea of the depth 
and greatness of this impersonation. In order to accurately 
describe and analyze such a performance, the critic requires so keen 
a power of perception and appreciation that he may well ponder 
seriously before his task. It is not such a piece of acting as may 
be curtly dismissed in a sentence or two, but rather is it one of 
those bright pictures of finished art that mark the turning point 
in an actor’s career, and places him far above the majority of his 
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fellow artists. By this time, the story of the play and the history 
of the principal character whose life constitutes that story, are pro- 
bably well-known, Let us examine, then, the idea conveyed by 
the actor in the first scene of the drama. Wilfred Denver, as 
presented by Mr. Barrett, is no dissolute, crime-hardened reprobate, 
‘but an unfortunate man who has tasted the follies of life and is 
going rapidly down hill for the want of a firm and true friend to 
check his mad career. He is nota creature.to be hated and 
despised, but a man to be pitied and loved by those who 
see and surround him. He is reckless, but not a scamp; he 
is intoxicated, but not a scoundrel ; his love for his wife is brought 
prominently forward. The key-note to the character is struck 
with admirable skill by Mr. Barrett, and at the outset of the drama 
the actor firmly secures the entire sympathies of his audience. 
Thus the play has a capital start, and the novel and interesting 
situation at the end of the first act is led up to with everything, so 
far, in favour of the character and itsimpersonator. But, see, Denver 
is reviving from the effects of the chloroform so fiendishly adminis- 
tered to him. He is conscious of having struggled with some one, 
and of his purpose. He had come to shoot Geoffrey Ware. His 
senses are dazed, and he wants to go home to the wife who loves 
him so well. In searching for his hat, he comes across the body 
of the murdered man. Mark how cautiously he touches it at 
first. But what a sudden change of expression comes over his 
face when he finds that the heart no longer beats—the man 
is dead! It is a revelation of thought, and the terrible look 
of despair and anguish which passes over Mr. Barrett’s features 
during this scene can only spring from genius. The depth and 
tearful meaning of the situation is realized to its utmost extent, 
and had Mr. Barrett done nothing else than this he would be 
entitled to be classed with the few really great actors of this 
century. But the part is bravely borne all through the play, and 
at the conclusion of the second act there is another remarkable 
instance of forcible and vivid acting. It comes in the scene 
where Denver learns that he is a free man, though dead to 
the world, dead to his wife. There is an infinite depth of 
pathos in this situation, and it is portrayed with noble art by 
Mr. Barrett. The expression of thanks to the Almighty for 
his deliverance from a fearful death, and his resolution to lead 
a new life, are beautiful points in the play, idealized and treated 
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with glowing effect by the actor. Then witness the quiet 
dignity of the white-haired hero when he returns after his 
four years of sorrow and bitter repentance for a crime 
which he has never committed. What a change has come 
over the man, and how beautifully it is expressed by 
the actor! All his passion and excitement have cooled down, 
and he is now aged and subdued by sorrow. He sees the wife he 
may not acknowledge, and kisses the child he may not own. The 
gentle pathos of the meeting between the father and child, and the 
touching recognition of his master by the faithful old servant, are 
dramatic moments of infinite value, and should be seen to be 
thoroughly felt and appreciated. Again, watch the contrast of 
the passion and pathos of the former scenes in the drama with the 
momentary lightness and gaiety displayed by Mr. Barrett in the 
opening of the last act. The Silver King, as Denver is called, has 
discovered that he is innocent of all crime. The long night of 
sorrow has passed, the day of happiness has arrived. The prospect 
of returning to the wife who believes him dead, with the good news 
of his innocence, lights up his face and brings joy to his careworn 
features.. Last scene of all, comes the quiet and repose when the 
fugitive has returned home, and his character is proved stainless. 
The truth of the beautiful lines quoted from “In Memoriam,” 


“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 


is illustrated, and the play ends in peace and calm. The spectator 
must, indeed, be callous who remains untouched by so excellent a 
play as “ The Silver King,” and so noble and great an impersona- 
tion as the Wilfrid Denver of Wilson Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett’s style of acting has many beauties, and it will 
not be out of place to call attention here to the chief of them. 
George the Third remarked of David Garrick that he “ never 
could stand still—he was a great fidget.” Now the repose of. a 
great actor in moments of calm is seldom studied or, indeed, 
little, if ever, thought of. The artist, therefore, who has mastered 
this art of repose, deserves that his accomplishment should not 
be lightly passed over, and Wilson Barrett’s repose is perfect. 
His attitudes are never exaggerated, his gestures are never 
out of place. Lessing complained of the actors of his own day 
that they spoilt everything by their gestures. They neither knew 
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when they should make any or of what kind. They usually 
made too many and too insignificant ones, The absence of 
restraint and repose on the stage was just as noticeable then as 
now. “When in an agitated scene,” says Lessing, “the soul sud- 
denly seems to collect itself to cast a reflective glance upon itself or 
that which surrounds it, it is natural that it should command all the 
movements of the body that depend upon its will. Not only the 
voice grows more composed, the limbs also fall into a condition 
of rest, to express the inner rest without which the eye of reason 
cannot well look about it. The unquiet foot treads more firmly, 
the arms sink, the whole body raises itself into an upright 
position ; a pause—and then the reflection. The man stands 
there in solemn silence as if he would not disturb himself from 
hearing himself... . . Only the face during the reflection still 
retains the traces of agitation; mien and eye are still on fire 
and moved, for mien and eye are not so quickly within 
our control as foot and hand.” This long translation may 
be pardoned, for it so aptly illustrates that calm and repose 
which come so readily to the ccmmand of Mr. Barrett. This 
repose is particularly observable in “The Lights 0’ London,” in 
the scene where Harold Armytage is stung by his father’s insults, 
and again where he comes face to face with the villain, Clifford. 
It is noticeable in “The Silver King,” in the third act, where 
Wilfrid Denver enters, aged with sorrow, and ponders over the 
words, “Repentance! Pardon! Peace!” In the scene in the 
last act where Denver repels the overtures of the scoundrel 
through whom he has suffered so much, Mr. Barrett’s repose is 
also absolutely perfect. 

Another phase of art in which Mr. Barrett excels, is in the 
movements—always graceful and  consistent—of his limbs. 
Hogarth has advised actors how to move their hands in beautiful 
undulatory lines, so as to make them supple in movement, and 
to make the movements of grace familiar to their arms. Had 
Hogarth lived to-day he might have pointed to Wilson Barrett 
as one of the most perfect actors in this respect, at least, that 
our stage possesses. Added to these accomplishments, he 
has a lithe figure, a handsome and expressive countenance, 
an eloquent eye, and a sweet and musical voice. But these 
gifts, to quote once more from Lessing, “ are neither the only nor 
the greatest perfections of the actor. Valuable gifts of Nature are 
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very necessary to his calling, but they by no means suffice for it. 
He must everywhere think with the poet ; he must even think for 
him in places where the poet has shown himself human.” 
This necessary ability to think with and for the author must also 
be added to the list of Wilson Barrett’s talents, for he has at all 
times and in whatever plays he has acted, shown himself to 
possess the capacity for thinking with, and for, and interpreting 
correctly, the work of the poet or dramatist. 

I have endeavoured to show, however imperfectly, that Wilson 
Barrett is no ordinary actor, and that his aims are high. His 
work is always skilful and elaborate, his acting is marked by 
power and fine feeling, and his theatres are controlled with 
excellent judgment and taste. For a large share of its advancement 
the drama of to-day owes much to his well-directed efforts, and 
I do not think that I am wrong in placing him at the head 
and front of the English stage, and assigning him a position 
amongst the leaders of the drama and the greatest of actors. 


\onoey 


Our Play=Bor. 


“LOVE AND MONEY.” 


A New and Original Drama, in a Prologue and Five Acts, by CHARLES READE, and Henry Pettit. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, November 18, 1882. 


Colonel Clifford ... Mr. Joun Ryper. ohn Towers ... ... Mr. ANDERSON. 
Robert Bartley «- Mr. J. A. ARNOLD. illiam Hope ... ... Mr. J. H. Ciynps. 
Walter Clifford .» Mr. W.R. SuTHERLAND. es Clifford ... ... Muss Sopuie Eyre. 
Leonard Monkton ... Mr. A.C. Litty. ucy Monkton ... Miss B. FARQUHAR. 
Percy Fitzroy ... «- Mr. J. W. Picotr. Rosa Brown... ..« Muss ASHLEY. 

Ben Burnley ... «.» Mr. Harry Proctor. Nurse Parker ... ... Muss Herrer. 

Jem Seaton... «» Mr. H. Cooper. Mary Bartley ... ... Muss Amy RosEtie, 
‘Tom Sydney ... ... Mr. W. AVONDALE. 


HIS is a good, old-fashioned, nervous melodrama, with one 

fine scene. Itisthe kind of play that an Adelphi audience 

loves, and it has been so cleverly put together as to counteract the 
spirit of ridicule that burlesque has brought upon plays of excite- 
ment, rhetoric, and spirited action. Mr. Charles Reade believes 
in the school of melodrama that is hot, strong and to the point, 
and he dearly loves to allow music to accompany the movement 
of the play. This clever author never writes anything that is not 
worth listening to, and, on the whole, his collaboration with Mr. 
Pettitt has been attended with success. The current of the 
present story flows towards what has been generally called the 
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when they should make any or of what kind. They usually 
made too many and too insignificant ones, The absence of 
restraint and repose on the stage was just as noticeable then as 
now. “When in an agitated scene,” says Lessing, “the soul sud- 
denly seems to collect itself to cast a reflective glance upon itself or 
that which surrounds it, it is natural that it should command all the 
movements of the body that depend upon its will. Not only the 
voice grows more composed, the limbs also fall into a condition 
of rest, to express the inner rest without which the eye of reason 
cannot well look about it. The unquiet foot treads more firmly, 
the arms sink, the whole body raises itself into an upright 
position ; a pause—and then the reflection. The man stands 
there in solemn silence as if he would not disturb himself from 
hearing himself. . . . . Only the face during the reflection still 
retains the traces of agitation; mien and eye are still on fire 
and moved, for mien and eye are not so quickly within 
our control as foot and hand.” This long translation may 
be pardoned, for it so aptly illustrates that calm and repose 
which come so readily to the ccmmand of Mr. Barrett. This 
repose is particularly observable in “The Lights o’ London,” in 
the scene where Harold Armytage is stung by his father’s insults, 
and again where he comes face to face with the villain, Clifford. 
It is noticeable in “The Silver King,” in the third act, where 
Wilfrid Denver enters, aged with sorrow, and ponders over the 
words, “Repentance! Pardon! Peace!” In the scene in the 
last act where Denver repels the overtures of the scoundrel 
through whom he has suffered so much, Mr. Barrett’s repose is 
also absolutely perfect. 

Another phase of art in which Mr. Barrett excels, is in the 
movements—always graceful and  consistent—of his limbs. 
Hogarth has advised actors how to move their hands in beautiful 
undulatory lines, so as to make them supple in movement, and 
to make the movements of grace familiar to their arms. Had 
Hogarth lived to-day he might have pointed to Wilson Barrett 
as one of the most perfect actors in this respect, at least, that 
our stage possesses. Added to thcse accomplishments, he 
has a lithe figure, a handsome and expressive countenance, 
an eloquent eye, and a sweet and musical voice. But these 
gifts, to quote once more from Lessing, “ are neither the only nor 
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very necessary to his calling, but they by no means suffice for it. 
He must everywhere think with the poet ; he must even think for 
him in places where the poet has shown himself human.” 
This necessary ability to think with and for the author must also 
be added to the list of Wilson Barrett’s talents, for he has at all 
times and in whatever plays he has acted, shown himself to 
possess the capacity for thinking with, and for, and interpreting 
correctly, the work of the poet or dramatist. 

I have endeavoured to show, however imperfectly, that Wilson 
Barrett is no ordinary actor, and that his aims are high. His 
work is always skilful and elaborate, his acting is marked by 
power and fine feeling, and his theatres are controlled with 
excellent judgment and taste. For a large share of its advancement 
the drama of to-day owes much to his well-directed efforts, and 
I do not think that I am wrong in placing him at the head 
and front of the English stage, and assigning him a position 
amongst the leaders of the drama and the greatest of actors. 


Cassy 


Our Play=Bor. 


“LOVE AND MONEY.” 


A New and Original Drama, in a Prologue and Five Acts, by CHARLES REApE, and Henry Pettitt. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, November 18, 1882. 


Colonel Clifford ... Mr. Jonn Ryver. ohn Towers ... ... Mr-ANDERSON. 
Robert Bartley «+ Mr. J. A. ARNOLD. illiam Hope ... ... Mr. J. H. CLynps. 
Walter Clifford .. Mr. W.R. SuTHERLAND. — Clifford ... ... Muss Sopuie Eyre. 
Leonard Monkton ... Mr. A.C. Litty. ucy Monkton .. Miss B. FarQuHAR. 
Percy Fitzroy ... we Mr. J. W. Picotr. Rosa Brown ... ... Muss ASHLEY. 

Ben Burnley ... «» Mr. Harry Proctor. Nurse Parker ... ... Muss Herrer. 

Jem Seaton .., - , Mr. H. Cooper. Mary Bartley ... ... Muss Amy Rosette, 
Tom Sydney ... .. Mr, W. AVONDALE. 


tee is a good, old-fashioned, nervous melodrama, with one 

fine scene. Itis the kind of play that an Adelphi audience 
loves, and it has been so cleverly put together as to counteract the 
spirit of ridicule that burlesque has brought upon plays of excite- 
ment, rhetoric, and spirited action. Mr. Charles Reade believes 
in the school of melodrama that is hot, strong and to the point, 
and he dearly loves to allow music to accompany the movement 
of the play. This clever author never writes anything that is not 
worth listening to, and, on the whole, his collaboration with Mr. 
Pettitt has been attended with success. The current of the 
present story flows towards what has been generally called the 
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mine scene, intended to illustrate a touching incident in real life 
some years ago, when, after patient working and heroic endurance, 
some coal-miners buried alive in one of the workings were even- 
tually rescued by their faithful companions. In this case, in order 
to save the life of his starving child, a workman, called Hope, 
allows his own infant to be substituted for the dead daughter of a rich 
but unscrupulous colliery proprietor, on the condition that Hope, 
who is a practical engineer, may assist in the business and watch 
over the child. Hope is the type of injured virtue, and the 
villains of the story plot against his life. But Hope’s daughter, 
who in after years has discovered her real father, accidentally 
hears of a scheme to murder him, by causing an explosion in the 
mine. At the risk of her life the intrepid girl goes down into the 
mine to warn her father, and is herself caught in the trap that was 
laid for Hope alone. Then follows a scene of striking significance. 
The explosion takes place, and both daughter and father are left 
to die. No one is there with them in the awful and impenetrable 
darkness but the villain. Suddenly, when death is upon them, 
they hear the click of an advancing pick. Rescue is at hand 
when all was so nearly lost. The villain makes one desperate 
effort to flood the mine, but the wretched sufferers are rescued 
eventually, amidst the cheers of the delighted audience. It is 
difficult to convey an idea of the growing excitement, or of the 
climax of this remarkable scene so elaborately and successfully 
brought about. The motive is primarily good, and the result 
highly striking and picturesque. Such plays as these require 
strong, nervous, manly acting. They must be grasped boldly and 
attacked resolutely. This one in particular has brought forward 
for commendation Mr. J. H. Clynds—an actor very favourably 
known at the east end of London, whose style has not been 
spoiled by many years of transpontine acquaintance. As modest, 
no doubt, an actor, as Mr. Reynolds, of the Britannia, and Mr. J .B. 
Howe, of so many East-end theatres, Mr. Clynds has hitherto kept 
himself in the background. Now he has emancipated himself, as 
Mr. Fernandez and Mr. T. Thorne didbeforehim. Miss Amy Roselle 
has, unfortunately, been very much out of health, but she shows her 
accustomed intelligence as the heroine of the play. It will be 
acted at Christmas-time, in connection with another charming 
play by Mr. Charles Reade, called “ Rachel the Reaper,” which is 
not known in London, 
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“IMPULSE.” 


A New Play by B. C. STEPHENSON. Founded on “‘ La Maison du Mari.” 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday, December 9g, 1882. 


Mrs, Beresford ... Mrs. KENDAL. j Captain Crichton ... Mr. KENDAL. 

Mrs. Macdonald ... Miss Linpa Dietz. Victor de Riel ... .. Mr. ArtHurR Dacre. 
Miss Kilmore «. Mrs. Gaston Murray. Graham ... ee ... Mr. BRANDON. 

Mrs. Birkett ... Miss Cow.e. Parker ... sak . Mr. Drummonp. 

Sir Henry Auckland Mr. Beaumont. Waiter ... oe .. Mr. De VERNEY, 


Colonel Macdonald Mr. T. N. WENMAN. 


IT was curious to observe how the whole audience shied at this 
play before they had heard a line of it uttered. The author, Mr. 
B. C. Stephenson, had said that it was founded on “ La Maison du 
Mari.” That was quite enough for the audience. See how an 
author is fettered! If he says no word about his inspiration he is 
ferreted out by some consequential person as a plagiarist. If he 
avows that he is not strictly original, he is considered a purveyor 
of immoral literature. Oh ! these humbugs ; these English people ; 
do they know that “Box and Cox,” that racy old English 
farce, is a French play in foundation and in whole pages of 
dialogue ?. If you doubt me, read “Frisette.” Do they know 
that the most popular plays in our language can be traced to 
something that is not English? Do they convince themselves 
even of the fact that scarcely one plot in Shakspeare is his own ? 
Not a bit of it; they ignorantly imagine that a French play must 
necessarily be immoral, and they cast stones at it accordingly. But 
how about the “Maison du Mari?’ Nota living soul in the 
theatre had ever heard of it. No one knew when it was produced, 
or when it was acted, or who played in it. Yet they pretended to 
argue that “ Impulse” must be an improper play because it was 
founded on the French, and must be wholly French because it is 
Sounded on a French play. Indeed, inspired by this laudable am- 
bition to reserve the stage of England for the feeble efforts of in- 
competent playwrights, there were some in the audience prepared to 
hiss before the very first scene was developed. They had nastiness 
in their minds and they wanted to fasten it on the poor play. 
Push this ridiculous theory to an absurdity. A Moliére arises in 
France, a Goethe in Germany, a Shakspeare in England. These 
geniuses are not to be interchangeable. No country may take 
up an author born abroad. We may read French novels and 
German books, but never see a French play. The genius of a 
Sardou is to be denied to us. We may not admire his dramatic 
talent. It is a crime! Each country is to stick to its 
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own dull mediocrity. The whole theory about French plays is 
nonsense. The audience wants a good play, an amusing play, 
an emotional play, a witty play, and does not care one snap 
of the fingers who inspired the author so long as they are 
amused. If the author can so utilize a French play as to amuse 
and interest an English audience, well and good; the audience 
does not require anything better, believe me. 

I will tell you a story. A Mrs. Macdonald is dawdling her 
life out with her family down at Brakespeare. Her father, an 
old hunting squire, idolizes her. Her widowed sister, Mrs. 
Beresford, pets and patronizes ner. She is a strange, affectionate 
creature, and she wants to be loved. But why is she not loved 
and satisfied, seeing that she has a husband? Well, Colonel 
Macdonald elects to serve for three years as a volunteer at the 
Cape instead of loving his wife, and the consequence is that she 
is fascinated by Victor de Riel, a handsome Frenchman. It is 
all very wrong ; but the poor woman cannot help it. She wants 
to be loved by someone, and to put it neatly the Frenchman 
interests her whilst her husband is away. The Frenchman is so 
interested in her that he proposes to elope with her, and she 
refuses until she hears that her husband is to return on that very 
day. And then she consents. So like a woman. She believes 
her husband has heard the voice of infidelity in her heart. She 
does run away and makes a wretched business of it, for when she 
has eloped she is met by her husband instead of her lover—and 
there is a scene! She has done no real harm, and her husband 
takes her back to his home, but not to his heart. All goes on 
steadily again. The family is still united, and Colonel Macdonald 
only wants a good chance of making friends with his wife, when 
Victor de Riel, now blossomed into a Count de Something—his 
father being dead—appears upon the scene. He tries to force 
the wretched woman to fulfil her promise ; to love him still ; but 
finding that she is contrite, he threatens. He says he will call 
out her husband and shoot him unless she consents to introduce 
him to her household. And she is weak enough to yield. Such 
a villain must come to condemnation, and the rest of the play is 
devoted to securing his punishment. Colonel Macdonald interrupts 
an interview, when his wife acknowledges her steadfast love for 
her husband, takes her to his heart, and, ert villain. What is 
there then immoral in this story, and why should it not be 
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English life as well as French life? I cannot say; but I am 
certain that the English people will go and see the play. 

I should like to linger on the performance of Miss Linda Dietz, 
because I consider it so remarkably good. The play in essence is 
the life of Mrs. Macdonald, and from the first moment that Miss 
Dietz stepped upon the stage she interested you in the play. 
The eye followed her, the heart felt for her. She was just the 
woman the author intended to represent. She was weighed 
down with the depression that love gives. She was not herself. 
She was tired and weary and reflective. The performance came 
as a surprise, because English actresses of ambition have left off 
thinking. They play their parts: theydo not think them. Take 
away Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, and Miss Terry, and how few 
are left? If Miss Linda Dietz chooses to play again as well as 
this, she will make a great name, for art like hers is wanted. 
Mr. Wenman, as the husband of this tender, affectionate woman, 
was admirable; and Mr. Arthur Dacre, in the most difficult 
character in the whole play, surprised even his warmest admirers. 
He had it in his power to ruin the play, and he saved it. Such a 
villain as that inartistically treated would have collapsed the 
whole thing; but Mr. Dacre was equal to the occasion. If 
any one wants to see good comedy acting, not farcical buffoonery, 
let them study Mr. and Mrs, Kendal and Mrs. Gaston Murray in 
this play. Nothing better of its kind has been seen for years ; it 
is the most delicate humour conceivable. Mr. Beaumont fits 
well into this clever company ; and all I can say is, that if I were 
consulted about the kind of play to see—as I very often am—lI 
should say “ Impulse,” certainly. The matrons would be amused ; 
the maids would like it. It is a good play, and it is as well acted 
as anything we have seen for many years. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER TO THE ‘TOR. 


Sir,—In your extract from Mr. Boucicault’s letter he says, “ This is an organ- 
ized gang who attend the performance of all important plays. With what 
object they conspire I have not heard.” It would be strange if he had, seeing 
that the conspiracy exists in his imagination, and would be extremely 
annoying were it not so absurd. 

Mr. Boucicault goes on to say that the managers of the Vaudeville, the 
Court, and the Criterion had vainly protested against this conspiracy till 
Mr. Henderson took the business in hand, and packed the pit on a certain 
first night. Now, in my humble opinion, the Vaudeville management has 
dealt even more successfully with the pit. Instead of “ packing the pit” 
it has given us sterling, well-acted plays, and a steady policy, and since 
then I fancy there has been no talk of conspiracy. 

But though I do not suppose you entertain the idea of the first-nighters 
being “an organized gang,” still you think that of late the pit has not been 
alive to its great responsibilities, that it has failed in generosity and candour, 
and that intelligence and judgment are wanting among us. It may be so. 
But when, during the last three years, has not the verdict of the pit, when 
it has in any way condemned a play, been endorsed by the critics next day ? 
I think of the first nights of ‘“‘ Cobwebs,” “ Jacks and Jills,” “ Branded,” 
“ Mimi,” “‘ Dust,” “The Manager,” and I look back at the critiques (for I 
do not throw them in the waste-paper basket), and I see there the de- 
cidedly adverse verdict of the pit on all those plays fully confirmed. Can 
any one pretend to say that “ The Manager” did not deserve the severe re- 
ception it met with ? although ‘“‘ Mimi” was laughed at, at the same theatre, 
but the laughter was not confined to pit and gallery, and it was well deserved. 
But “ Honour,” “ Awaking,” and * The Parvenu” were received without 
disturbance, though the first-mentioned played till so late an hour that 
most who had trains to catch were unable to see the end. How did we 
receive “Juana?” a play—whatever its dramatic faults may be—full of 
passion and poetry, far above our heads ; were we the unthinking, noisy, 
conspirators that we are reputed to be? We welcomed “Juana” with 
delight, and wondered at playgoers allowing it to be taken off so soon. It 
was not the pit who killed “ Juana.” Then, “ The Cynic.” I do not think 
there was a sound of dissent on the first night of ‘‘ The Cynic,” and I have 
never come across a pittite who did not admire the play. Yet that was 
not the simplest, easiest play to understand, but one that required some 
little thought and intelligence. If we are so utterly without feeling and 
reverence might we not have raised a laugh at many a line in “ The Squire,” 
where religion and sentiment are touched upoa, or in “ The Silver King,” 
where there are allusions that are voted slow and goody-goody, now-a-days ? 
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for free-thinking, or, perhaps, on-the-surface-atheism, if I may so express it, 
is not a monopoly by any particular class now that all conditions of 
men read and hear of all sorts of books. 

There is no denying that the Laureate’s play was received irreverently 
on that fatal Saturday evening, but I think there is something to be said in 
extenuation even here. The play was a great disappointment. Expecta- 
tion had been rife so long ; from all accounts the tragedy was to be so grand 
yet so simple and pathetic ; we had had such visions of the “ Earl who 
was fair to see,” and the vengeful sister; the heavy price that had been 
paid for the work seemed to ensure that it was good ; and then it began, 
and sentence by sentence it displayed its weakness. Some of the more 
sober of us recognized charming thoughts here and there, but the play 
had the fatal effect of boring the majority of an audience that had 
already suffered from various causes. We forgot then it was the work of 
a great poet, and we expressed our opinion as we should have done 
had the author been any other. After all, we go to the theatre because 
we love the play, and it matters little to us who writes, as long as 
the play is good we have no prejudice for or against the author 
for any previous work. 

I am afraid I have said more than enough already, and yet I should like 
to say one thing more, and that is, while everything is expected from the 
pit, very little is granted to it; and I think if managers considered they 
would see there is much to upset the temper of that part of the house 
before the play begins. We stand long hours to get a good place—of 
course that is our own affair, and no one would wish to have it altered— 
but at the end of this long wait it is hard to find the front row already 
half full, as is sometimes the case. The entrances to most of the pits are 
awkward, if not, as is the case at the Globe and Savoy, positively dangerous. 
When we do get in we have to listen to a weary farce that is an insult to 
common sense. As soon as the curtain rises the stalls begin to come in, 
and for the next ten minutes we are annoyed by the passing to and fro and 
the sitting down of the late comers ; perhaps we lose the thread of the play 
and get careless and fidgety. The pit is not a particularly comfortable 
place now-a-days, pushed away as it is under the dress-circle, and generally 
consisting of bare backless benches; and, perhaps, this helps to keep 
away the elder men who might steady us. Then, if managers are so greedy 
as to pack people into seats behind pillars, and in corners where they 
cannot see, they are dull, and will most certainly become noisy. I do not 
think there are often disturbances where the management is more con- 
siderate. Finally, we are rebuked and blamed in the papers with never a 
chance of standing up for ourselves, unless you give it us, as I hope you 
will this time, and believe me, yours truly, 

A. Harvey. 
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Imitations of German Lays and 


Ballads. 


“DER TOD UND DER SAEUFER.” 
(WIELAND.) 
ESTERN, brothers—who would think it !-- 
As I raised my wine to drink it, 
Just imagine my affright ! 
Death called on me yesternight. 


Threat’ningly his scythe he shook, 
Sternly spoke, with awful look ; 

“‘ Hence, thou slave to wine! enough ! 
Thou hast drunk thy guantum suff.” 


“ Ah! friend Death,” I stammered, sobbing, 
“Wilt thou me of life be robbing ? 

See ! there’s wine at thy behest ; 

Gracious Death, ah! let me rest !” 


Straight he seized the brimming cup, 
Grimly smiled, and drank it up, 
Yea, unto the utmost drain— 
Grinning, set it down again. 


“« Sure,” thought I, “I am respited,” 
But my hopes he quickly blighted. 

“ Fool! dost think a draught of wine 
Can save thee from becoming mine ?” 


“Death !” I gasped, “my chief ambition 
Is to be a great physician. 

Let me live! All patients mine 

To thy clutches I'll consign.” 


“ Well, if that’s your game, my hearty, 
From your patients I’ll not part ye. 

Till of wine and kisses weary 

Live !—till then I won’t come near ye !” 


Oh! how sweet his sentence sounded— 
With new life my bosom bounded. 
Brave old Death ! one bumper more— 
Friends are we for evermore. 
Thus my life shall finish never ! 
Bacchus ! I shall live for ever ! 
Ever live for Love and Wine, 
Love and Wine be ever mine. 
Wa. Beatry-KINGsTON. 
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Our Omnibus Bor. 


UT of the scores of letters I have received on the subject of first- 
( night audiences there is one complaint so serious that it would be 
well if managers would look to it at once and put an end to it for ever. Itis 
deliberately stated that priority of admission is granted to certain favoured 
individuals, and that when the public—the great paying public—rushes in 
after waiting for hours and hours at the doors they find the seats for which 
they have so patiently waited secured by those who are not entitled to 
them. If this be so, managers cannot be surprised if a spirit of impatience 
and dissatisfaction reigns throughout the house. A pittite, however 
enthusiastic, would be a miracle of patience if he could endure standing in 
the cold and wet from four o’clock in the afternoon only to see that he had 
been forestalled and to know that he must wait until nine o’clock in the 
evening before he can get any decent dramatic food. And then of course 
the long waits and the miserable music are enough to vex a saint. But 
listen to another tale, put forward by a correspondent :—“ The unfortu- , 
nate reception of the play of the Poet Laureate on its production, was 
due in a great measure to the tardiness of the commencement and to the 
long waits between the acts. The pit became impatient with the constant 
repetition of ‘ that gavotte’ played by the orchestra. If they had been 
amused they would not have thought of ‘their trains and their trams.’ 
There was not the slightest sign of impatience on the cpening night of 
‘Tolanthe,’ although the opera was not concluded till a quarter before 
midnight, and some of the pittites had been waiting since four o’clock in 
the afternoon. These, on entering the theatre, found the first three rows 
in the centre of the pit occupied, and a policeman on duty, who was told 
by one of the attendants that—‘ if they kicked up a row to turn them out.’ 
Of course a management has every right to fill the pit and gallery, if it 
chose, before the doors are opened ; but I maintain that any one who has 
the patience to wait from four till eight at a pit door deserves a front seat. 
If the front rows are filled there ought to be a notice placed on the door to 
that effect, in order that the pittites may not enter the theatre in a dissatisfied 
and ill-humoured frame of mind.” 

The wretched, miserable, and tasteless music given by the orchestra 
is, I am confident, the reason of much discontent. It the play is dull 
and lugubrious the orchestra is sure to add depression to the dulness 
between the acts. They are too fond of playing the tune that the 
old cow died of, and it seldom occurs to a leader of a theatrical 
orchestra that when the curtain is down the spirits of the audience 
should be kept up. Instead of making the people merry they make 
them howl. And they play the same tune over and over again till im- 
patience is inevitable. The gods will not endure “damnable iteration,” but 
no manager apparently dreams of seeing how far the entr’acte music inter- 
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‘feres with the progress of his play. He leaves it to the conductor blindly. 
Hence these tears! It is a pleasure to go to the Court or Adelphi Theatres 
‘because the music is arranged onan intelligent plan by Herr Carl Armbriister 
cand by Mr. Oscar Barrett. They don’t weary the audiences : they delight them. 
At the same time, should not the pit discountenance and discourage the 
‘irreverent spirit of “chaff” that prevails on first nights. It sounds very 
‘clever, no doubt, to make some cutting remark at the expense of the 
author, the actor, or the management ; and it may be consolatory to the 
‘wag to see the fact duly chronicled in his favourite journal. But, after 
all, rudeness is the easiest of all modern accomplishments; it is far 
‘quicker acquired than politeness. Let the pit be just, stern, prompt to 
put down insolence, carelessness, or unworthiness of any kind, but let it be 
merciful. A play that has cost years of anxious labour and hours of 
thought, may be ruined by the careless joke that comes to the 
tongue, but is resisted by all who understand what mercy is. There 
are some people who literally appear to come to the theatre in order to 
‘discover what they can ridicule, not what they can admire. Such 
people are a nuisance, and they ought to be told so by their com- 
panions. 

Tinvited correspondence on the subject of first-night audiences and the 
atmosphere of discontent that has prevailed of late, and am always glad to 
give publicity to views however diametrically opposed they may be to my 
own. There is a good deal of sound common sense in the following 
letter, though I cannot shake off the idea that a certain reverence should 
be extended to our Tennysons however mistaken, and our Victor Hugos 
however extravagant. After all they are great men :—“ In reference to your 
remarks, anent the ‘ Promise of May,’ and the first night’s reception of 
that uninteresting play, is not the simple question involved whether or not 
an audience should treat a drama from the pen of a man of such eminence 
as Alfred Tennyson, differently from the work of what one may call an 
every-day-dramatist ? You say that if the ‘mob of gentlemen’ had been 
alive to the fact that the work in question was that of the author of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ it would have been treated with ‘ordinary respect.’ But is 
it not the fact that it was so treated and ¢herefore necessarily condemned, 
though with greater ridicule than can be defended. If extra ordinary respect 
had been shown on account of the position of the author, it seems to me such 
a course would have been not only to encourage poor sfage workmanship, 
but to treat unfairly the every-day-dramatists, and had the audience not ex- 
pressed freely their feelings, the verdict would have been most misleading. 
In a word, if a Poet Laureate chooses to write for the stage, why is he not 
to be judged by the rules and in the manner adopted in the cases of. other 
writers? It must, however, be granted that the management seemed to 
have done all in their power to render the audience, particularly the pit, 
uncomfortable, and to put them in a discontented frame of mind. The 
agony suffered by the pittites in getting in was something to be remembered 
and acutely felt at the time, and then the tedious waits and poor music 

were very trying. But allowing for all this, can it be denied that the 
verdiet given on the first night was not correct, though perhaps too pro- 
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nounced? I, for one, sincerely wish Mrs. Beere better luck in her next 
venture, and most truly regret the failure of her present plucky attempt.” 

A Correspondent, who bitterly complains of my “ verbosity,” forwards 
me a letter of five folio pages in reply to it, warmly defending the attitude 
of the audiences towards the “ Promise of May.” This is scarcely con- 
sistent. I wish I had room for my friend’s essay, but as I like fair play I 
will only quote those passages in which I am more directly alluded to ; but I 
would venture to refer the writer to a “ Symposium” on this important ques- 
tion in one of the earliest numbers of THE THEATRE, and my continued sup- 
port of that time-honoured institution to show he has been hasty in drawing 
the conclusion he has :—“ Doubtless you grimly reflected with much satisfac- 
tion whilst penning those sweeping denunciations, that your opinions would 
be allowed to pass unchallenged by any one individual of this seemingly 
despised ‘organized gang,’ and it is clearly evident you firmly believed in 
the sheer impossibility of one of the number attempting to justify past 
behaviour. Such, however, is my task. With great advantage the length 
of the attack in December's number might have been compressed into 
fewer words. I was present on the evening in question, and as this 
evening forms the basis of the statements on the one side, other and 
contrary impressions may as well be recorded. I grant that at times it was 
an uproarious assemblage, but was there not cause for the exhibitions 
of feeling indulged in? I venture to ‘suggest your application of the 
term ‘uproarious’ would have served every and any purpose, without 
entering into details, the grace of which cannot have an otherwise effect 
than that of causing an intense admiration of the structure of the verbosity 
combined with a rich appreciation of the writer’s gift of descriptive narration. 
An uncalled-for and much exaggerated infliction. There was not the 
slightest need for the abusive manner adopted ; bare assertions form no 
argument. It has been a good opportunity for again making this praise- 
worthy charge against the ‘ first nighters.’ Prejudice, ever prejudice! Do 
we ever hear a note made of the affroval of the ‘ first nighters?? No! 
never. Only when deserving disapproval is given vent to, some captious 
critic, with finely strung nerves, takes upon himself the responsibility of 
finding fault—as has been proved many times before—bringing into 
prominence a body of experienced playgoers, who flatter themselves they. 
by this time, possess sufficient discrimination to elect from a selection of 
plays which they prefer. In 1860 ‘ The Promise of May’ would have been 
hissed off the stage. As it was, the play was listened to eagerly and quietly 
the moment the curtain went up, but immediately after the entrance 
of Edgar, the true vein was touched, and the house—ay, even some of 
the most distinguished company—/aughed at the ‘ambitious but uncon- 
ventional’ production. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s ‘outspokenness’ is scarcely 
worthy of comment, betraying, as it does, an assumed profound ignorance 
of the matter of which he writes.” 

To sum up this pit question. A writer in the Zvening News in his proper 
judgment has assumed that I am antagonistic to the institution of the 
pit, its rights, its privileges, its duties, and its influence. There never was 
a more mistaken assumption. Anyone who cares to turn to the “ Era 
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Almanack of 1875,” and there reads “A Plea for the Pit,” and any one who 
remembers the strong part I took in the controversy that arose on the 
abolition of the pit at the Haymarket Theatre, will acquit me of any such 
charge. But I am not a playgoer of merely to-day, as are many of my 
correspondents. I have not missed an important first night in London since 
the month of May, 1860—nearly twenty-three years ago—and I presume 
I may be allowed to know something of the subject of which I speak, 
and to notice any strong change in public manners. What I said was, and 
what I say is, that the occasional insolence of the minority is not checked 
by the often good sense of the majority. What I said was, and what I 
say is, that the disposition—the growing disposition—of the minority is to 
jeer, to flout, to scorn, and to ridicule. The tendency of the house is not 
to be tolerant in judgment, but to be hasty. The reverential spirit in the 
audience is discouraged. That the majority of good fellows has the 
power to exercise a check over careless ribaldry cannot be doubted. I 
believe this very controversy has borne good fruit. The other night at the 
St. James’s Theatre there was a tendency to hiss and scorn in the very 
first act of “Impulse.” It was the careless speed of the minority. But the 
majority put it down, stamped upon the fire and extinguished it at once. 
‘The consequence was that a clever play was listened to with patience, and 
received with enthusiasm by the whole house. 

The pittite thinks he has a grievance. The managers of combined 
London think that the experience of several years past entitles them 
to a very serious complaint. I don’t pretend to decide the question, 
but I will favour my friends with a few facts. I say this, and I defy 
contradiction, that it is the custom where a play has failed, and has caused 
discontent to the whole house, to call out the author in order to hiss him. 
I say honestly that I think this custom both cowardly and cruel. It is 
opposed to all English ideas of fair play. To fail is not a crime to be 
rewarded with public execration. It is bad enough for a wretched 
author to go home miserable, without being hooted like a despised 
dog. I can recall an instance where an author had written an 
historical play that did not meet with the approval of the audience, 
though it was not altogether contemptible ina literary sense. The pit and 
gallery called out that unfortunate author in order to hiss and hoot at him 
for failing. Having some self-respect he refused to come out. They 
followed him up to theatré after theatre, and, finding him out one night 
sitting in the stalls with a lady, they called out his name during a silent 
entr’acte, and groaned and jeered at him till they were hoarse. I say that 
conduct was both unworthy and ungenerous, and I say further that there 
was not one man found in that whole audience to protect—not the man— 
but the lady who was insulted through him. These instances are ex- 
ceptional nu doubt, but they illustrate what I meant when I asserted that 
the pit, being a good institution, like the House of Commons, should 
respect its traditions, and advocate fair play to manager, to author, to 
actor, to actress, to individuals. There has always been the spirit of fair- 
play, but gratuitous rudeness and idle chaff have been permitted to go 
unchecked too long. Werbum sat sapienti / 
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The marriage of Mdlle. Hortense Schneider, “Grand Duchesse de 
Geroldstein,” to the Italian Marquis de Bionno, has recalled to mind an 
old anecdote concerning the once universally-adored queen of opera 
bouffe. As BRoulotte, in the first act of ‘ Barbe-Bleu,” when the piece was 
first produced, she used to eat real cherries, and as the run of the opera 
continued long after the season for this fruit, it was not without some diffi- 
culty and much cost that the juicy berries were found for her, as they were. 
Now, la belle Hortense was accustomed every evening to throw the stone 
of one of her cherries amongst the audience, generally in the direction of 
one of her adorers, who delightedly hastened to put it into his waistcoat- 
pocket, for preservation as a charming memento. One evening, one of the 
much sought cherry-stones fell by chance into the hands of a gentleman who 
was not a proclaimed adorer of the bewitching actress, who thought he 
could turn it to better use than that to which another might put it. He 
planted the precious stone, and, thanks to his careful culture, there grew 
from it a vigorous, and, in time, fruit-bearing tree; but it was not till four 
or five years had elapsed that Mdlle. Schneider learned the fate of this one 
of her cherry-stones, on the gentleman who had reared it sending her a 
basketful of its first-fruits—a present regularly continued every year, but 
(may we successfully “‘ defy augury?”) no more to be renewed. Boulotte 
has become Madame la Marquise de Bionno, but, at the first approach of 
the breath of the past winter, the cherry-tree, which may be said to have 
owed its life to her, withered and died—it is even said, on the day of her 
wedding. 





One day, while fulfilling an engagement at St. Petersburgh, one of the 
most charming of the actresses of Paris took a fancy to go for a ride ina 
hired vehicle with one of her friends. The driver was a handsome young 
man of distinguished appearance. Conversing with her friend aloud, the 
pretty Parisienne said: “ How extremely good-looking he is! What a 
pity he is a foreigner, and only knows Russian—a language so unpoetical. 
I should so much have liked to converse with him.” Her friend made a 
sign to her that the handsome coachman might hear what she was saying. 
‘“* Bah ! he does not understand French. I declare I’ve quite fallen in love 
with him!” The ride ended, the impulsive little Parisienne gave the 
handsome young Russian an extra gratuity, probably too large, for on 
receiving it he was actually moved to return thanks, which he did in these 
terms, in excellent French : “ Madame est trop bonne!” The expression 
which suddenly came into the face of that charming young Parisian actress 
was something to see ! 


At one of Rossini’s parties, a lady who had been asked to sing allowed 
herself to be much pressed before consenting, but finally gave way, and 
said she would attempt an air from ‘“Sémiramide.” Passing the maestro 
on her way to the piano, she whispered to him: “I’m so fearful of not 
doing justice to your divine music!” ‘* What must / be ?” asked Rossini. 
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There is one scene in “ The Silver King” that causes such profound 
attention, and that contains some writing that has been so universally 
praised, that I am sure many of my readers will be obliged to me for being 
able to quote it for their guidance and enjoyment. We hear so much of 
an unliterary and unlovely drama, that it is only fair to pick out the plums 
when they do exist. The scene I quote is the one in which Wilfred Denver, 
banished from his wife and family, describes to his old faithful servant, 
Jaikes, the terrors of a conscience-haunted sleep. 


DENVER. Stay. I fell asleep. Jaikes, you don’t know what a murderer’s sleep is? It 
is the waking time of conscience! It isthe whipping-post she ties him to while she lashes 
and stings and maddens his poor helpless guilty soul! Sleep? It is a bed of spikes and 
horrors! It is a precipice for him to roll over, sheer upon the jags and forks of memory ! 
It is a torchlight procession of devils raking out every infernal sewer and cranny of his 
brain! It is ten thousand mirrors dangling round him to picture and repicture to him 
nothing but himself! Sleep! Oh God there is no hell but sleep ! 

JAIKEs. Master Will! My poor Master Will. 

DENVER. That’s what my sleep has been these four years past. I fell asleep and I 
dreamed that we were over in Nevada, and we were seated on a throne, she and I, and 
all the people came to offer us their homage and loving obedience. And it was in a 
great hall of justice, and a man was brought before me charged with a crime ; and just as 
I opened my mouth to pronounce sentence upon him, Geoffrey Ware came up out of his 
grave with his eyes staring, staring, staring, as they stared at me on that night, and as they 
will stare at me till my dying day ; and he said “ Come down! Come down you whited 
sepulchre! How dare you sit in that place to judge men ?” And he leapt up in his 
grave-clothes to the throne where I was, and seized me by the throat and dragged me down, 
. and we struggled and fought like wild beasts. We seemed to be fighting for years, and 
at last I mastered him, and held him down and throttled him, and rammed him tight into 
his grave again, and kept him there and wouldn’t let him stir, and then I saw a hand 
coming out of the sky, a long bony hand with no flesh on it, and nails like eagle’s claws, 
and it came slowly out of the sky reaching for miles it seemed : slowly, slowly it reached 
down to the very place where I was and it fastened in my heart, and it took me and set 
me in the justice hall in the prisoners’ dock, and when I looked at my judge it was 
Geofirey Ware! And I cried out for mercy, but there wasnone ! And the hand gripped 
me again as a hawk grips a wren, and set me on the gallows, and I felt the plank fall 
from under my feet, and I droped, dropped, dropped,—and I awoke ! 

JAIKEs. For mercy’s sake, Master Will, no more. 

DENVER. Then I knew that the dream was sent for a message to tell me that though 
I should fly to the uttermost ends of the earth, as high as the stars are above, or as deep 
as the deepest sea bed is below, there is no hiding-place for sme, no rest, no hope, no 
shelter, no escape ! 


But there is one line in “‘ The Silver King” even finer than that—a line 
that everyone is quoting. The vision-haunted murderer in an agony of 


despair says : ‘Oh God, put back thy universe and give me yesterday !” 
What man has not thought that, but who has so expressed it before ? 


Our readers have taken such an interest in the flourishing and successful 
School of Dramatic Art, and so many pupils are entering their names at 7, 
Argyll Street, Regent Street, that I may be allowed to call attention to the 
fact that the second and most important term begins on January 3, 1883. 
This is by far the best term for pupils to join, as the instruction goes on 
without any break until August 18. The first public performance of the 
pupils will be a very interesting occasion. 
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The Philothespian Club gave a most successful performance, on the gth: 
inst., at St. George’s Hall. The pieces represented were J. W. Robertson’s 
‘* Ladies’ Battle,” and W. S. Gilbert’s “Creatures of Impulse.” In the 
former, Mrs. V. Sandford (Countess d’Autreval) made excellent use of the 
character assigned to her, as did also Mrs. Arthur Masters (Léonie). Of 
the gentlemen, Messrs. H. Stacke (Baron de Montrichard) and W. L. 
Hallwood rendered good service by the careful manner in which they per- 
formed their respective parts. Mr. W. S. Matthews was most amusing as 
the vacillating de Grignon, and Messrs. F. Upton, W. M. Waterton, and 
A. A. Wickens, satisfactorily made up the remaining portion of the cast. 
Gilbert’s piece concluded the programme, and the members in this well 
sustained their reputation. A topical duet by Mr. G. H. Phillips (Bom- 
blehardt) and Mr. H. Cox (Peter) was deservedly well received ; a graceful 
allusion to the public generosity, in the case of the Alhambra disaster, 
being loudly cheered. Another line or two, inserted with questionable 
taste, referring in very disrespectful terms to a most prominent member of 
the Cabinet was as coldly and, in some cases, objectionably received. The 
nightingale’s song by Mrs. H. Cox (Pipette) won an enthusiastic encore: 
which it well merited. Misses E. Rothsay and K. Erlam filled the parts of 
Martha and A Strange Old Lady respectively, and Mr. T. J. Lowe (Sergt- 
Klooque) and Mr. C. H. Coffin (Jaques) acted in a highly creditable manner. 
The chorus also did very well, largely assisted by the pianist Mr. F. A. 
Broxholm. Mr. Cox is to be congratulated on his effective stage manage- 
ment. 


‘What author can be fairly judged by a play one-half of which is delibe- 
rately suppressed ?” asks Mr. W. S, Gilbert, and proceeds to argue that 
Shakspeare is not appreciated, and that “Hamlet” is not understood by 
the playgoing public, because the play is not acted precisely as written. 
This whimsical satirist has positively got it into his head, or, at any rate, 
pretends to believe, that, “ if such an outrage were perpetrated on a play 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, it would be regarded as an insult to his memory!” 
There are various methods of ridding the stage of Shakspeare. Ridicule 
having failed, it having been proved nonsense to say that “ Shakspeare 
could not write a play for the nineteenth century,” the latest weathercock 
device is to excite the public to hoot the manager who does not court 
absolute failure by acting Shakspeare verbatim et literatim. Is there one 
single play that has held the stage for a hundred years that is now acted as 
written? Is ‘*The School for Scandal?” Is “The Rivals?” Is “She 
Stoops to Conquer?” Can any one single stage classic be quoted that is 
acted literally as written ? and who wants them to be so acted? Is the 
stage to be deprived of Sheridan and Goldsmith in obedience to an im- 
practicable whim? Don’t add words, for goodness sake ; don’t Cibberize or 
Garrickize ; don’t attempt to “ paint the lily or gild refined gold ;” don’t 
improve upon Shakspeare—but why not take away, lop out, excise, re- 
arrange, and make practicable what would otherwise be lost to the stage > 
I disagree with Mr. Gilbert ¢ofo aelo. I hope that Mr. Henry Irving, with 
his reverential treatment and true appreciation of Shakspeare, will go on 
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giving us acting editions by the dozen, and producing more plays as beauti- 
fully, as sensibly, and as intelligently as he has done “ Hamlet,” “ Merchant 
of Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
There are stage editors and stage editors. 

Mr. Irving has done more to encourage the love of Shakspeare among 
the people than any actor who ever lived. Supposing it be true, as Mr. 
Gilbert hints, that no one knows anything about Shakspeare until they go 
to the theatre—well, granted all that, having gone to the theatre, they 
surely take down the book and study the discarded lines whose omission 
is supposed to be such an “outrage,” but if they did not see Shak- 
speare on the stage, they would probably never be induced to study 
the book. Mr. Irving’s good work is before the world, and I really 
do not think that anyone desires to “tear up his benches” for his 
irreverence. On the contrary, I believe that there are hundreds and 
thousands of playgoers who would like to see Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Hare 
doing for comedy—old English comedy—exactly what Mr. Irving is doing 
for Shakspeare. There are volumes of good plays on our theatrical book- 
shelves absolutely lost to the stage for want of editing and rearrangement. 
Autres temps, autres meurs, in plays as in everything else. No, no, my 
dear Mr. Gilbert, if authors, modern authors, clever authors, would only 
allow their plays to be altered more than they do, to be cut and trimmed 
more than they will, the stage and the public would be the gainers. Then 
we should have no “ Promise of Mays.” Not a play is ever acted that has 
not to be cut afterit is produced. It is not cut before, because the author 
naturally loves his offspring. But I suppose this is only another joke by Mr. 
Gilbert—a topsy-turvydom or criticism served up for the ///ustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News Christmas number, which, I may here remark, is quite 
admirable. I like Christmas numbers that have a lot of short stories and 
sketches by clever men, and I would cordially recommend the instant perusal 
of the hunting story by the editor, Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson—admirably 
told—and the ghost story of Mr. Herbert Gardner, in excellent taste and 
style ; and everyone should read, of course, Mr. Gilbert’s ‘“‘ Unappreciated 
Shakspeare,” but not be misled by it. 


On December 2, the Glow Worms’ Amateur Dramatic Society gave a per- 
formance of a new adaptation of ‘On ne Badine pas avec l’Amour,” by 
Alfred de Musset, written by Mr. John Whitaker, jun., and entitled “Love 
Brooks no Jesting.” For an amateur, the work was fairly done ; the prin- 
cipal faults being that it contained too many scenes, and an exuberance 
of dialogue. A long speech at the close of the first act was particularly 
noticeable and should be immediately cut down. It was, on the whole, 
efficiently acted, and the performance of Mr. A. Drinkwater was excellent. 


By-the-way, the article on “The Silver King” which recently appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, was written by Mr. Matthew Arnold, under the 
signature of ‘“‘ An Old Playgoer.” 
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Mr. Hamilton Aidé has written a neat and cleverly constructed little 
comedy, called ‘“ Cousins,” which has been played on three occasions at Sir 
Percy Shelley’s private Theatre, in Tite-street, Chelsea, for the benefit of 
the School for Dramatic Art. It is a play of manners and conversation 
rather than. of action, and the necessary spin that such a dramatic top 
requires was given it by Mrs. Cecil Clay, whose loss to the regular stage in 
pure comedy is very great. She acted with remarkable finish and intelli- 
gence, and with an irresistible sparkle so seldom found now-a-days. Mrs. 
Keeley, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Arthur Stirling, and Miss Genevieve Ward 
were in the audience, and were delighted. The performance on the whole 
was far better than is usually found with amateurs. Miss Mary Boyle is a 
born comic actress, and Mr. Claude Ponsonby one of the best young light 
comedians I have seen on the amateur stage for some time. Sir Percy 
Shelley has received notice of an information laid against him for allowing 
a performance in his theatre for which money was, in the words of the Act, 
“directly or indirectly taken.” So there will be an end of all charity 
performances at private houses for the future. 


Frances Maria Kelly, who has long outlived her generation of art, has 
passed away, in her quiet little home at Feltham, before she could enjoy 
the grant of money generously placed at her disposal by the Prime 
Minister. Thé gifted lady, who lived to the extraordinary age of 93, was 
solaced in her last hours by the affectionate attention of Mr. Henry Irving 
and Mr. J. L. Toole, who visited her on more than one occasion, and of 
Mr. Charles Kent, the genial gentleman and graceful poet, who was the 
iriend and oft companion of Charles Dickens. To the last the good old 
soul conversed of her friendship with Munden, Liston, Edmund Kean, and 
many more, and gave to each one of the friends I have mentioned some 
little memento of the actors of the past, coupled with affectionate words 
they are not likely to forget. Miss Kelly was born at Brighton on 15th 
December, 1790; she died within a few days of her birthday in’.1882. 
Her father was an officer in the army, and brother to Michael Kelly, under 
whom she studied music and singing. Miss Kelly made her first appear- 
ance on the boards of a theatre at a very early age as a member of the 
chorus at Drury Lane. Her début as an actress was at Glasgow in 1807. 
In 1808 she was a member of Mr. Colman’s company at the Haymarket. 
Subsequently she appeared at the English Opera House under Mr. Arnold’s 
management. She earned many laurels as a singer, succeeding to several 
of the characters which had been filled by Madame Storace. From the 
English Opera House she went to Drury Lane. Whilst performing at that 
theatre she was fired at by a lunatic in the pit, when a scene of extraor- 
dinary excitement ensued. The man was subsequently tried for the 
murderous attempt, but acquitted on the ground of insanity. A similar 
attempt was afterwards made upon her life in Dublin, fortunately with no 
greater success. Miss Kelly was an actress of great versatility and talent. 
She was successful in the comedy parts filled by Mrs. Jordan, and still 
more in domestic melodrama. Hazlitt says of Miss Kelly: “In the 
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roundness of her limbs, the ease and grace of her motions, and the entire 
absence of anything sharp or angular in her form, she resembles Miss 
O’Neill, like whom she is formed to succeed best in characters where 
passion and suffering have taken possession of the soul.” Her singing 
reminded Hazlitt of Miss Stephens. She built the Royalty Theatre, in 


Dean Street, Soho, long known as Miss Kelly’s Theatre, but derived nothing 
from her enterprise. 


There is an admirable account in the World of “ Fédora,” the new Sardou 
play in which Sara Bernhardt appears to have made such a triumph. The 
plot is clearly and succinctly stated, and the whole excitement of the drama 
put boldly before the eyes. I have no doubt we shall see “ Fédora” in 
London sooner or later. Indeed I know for certain that Mr. Bancroft has 
bought the English acting right. But who is to play Fédora? The part 
appears to require a tragic actress of immense power. Before the next 
number of THE THEATRE is published, I hope to have seen the play, 
when I shall have something to say about it. 


THREE DAYS. 
A Love Song. 

THREE days of love, and only three, 

Were ours to squander or forget. 
The first we lived it by the sea, 

With lips athirst, and eyelids wet: 
Along the sand, across the foam, 

We wandered forth one sunny morn : 
Dear Heart ! can you forget the home 

Where once our happy love was born ? 


We floated next adown the stream, 
And there we kissed—have you forgot ? 
’Twas then we first began to dream, 
And keep the blue forget-me-not. 
The river whispered to the rhyme 
I made that summer day for you : 
Dear Heart! can you forget the time 
When first our love to passion grew? 


’Twas music next that came one day, 
Our love and deathless time between. 
We sat and heard the organ play 
In church—forgetting what had been. 
Then we were silent, you and I, 
The past by melody forgiven : 
Sweet Heart! our love it did not die, 
But went on angels’ wings to Heaven ! 
December, 1882. C.S. 
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The second performance of the season was given by “ The Roscius” 
Dramatic Club, on Tuesday evening, December 12, the programme con- 
sisting of J. Maddison Morton’s farce, “Aunt Charlotte’s Maid,” and 
Buckstone’s comedy, “ Married Life.” In the farce, many of the situations 
in which bear a strong family resemblance to those in “‘ Betsy,” Mr. Percy 
F. Marshall impersonated Horatio Thomas Sparkins with abundant fun 
and spirit, and as he was admirably played-up-to by Miss Rosina Stanley 
as Matilda Jones (by-the-way, is not an extra-voluminous crinolette or 
tournure rather out of place on a domestic?) the little piece went very 
brightly, and elicited continuous shouts of laughter from a large audience ; 
and as laughter is the principal.end and aim of pieces of this class, the 
rendering was a distinct success. Mr. Henry S. Ram was very funny as 
Major Volley, and made a good deal out of a comparatively small part. 
Pivot (a lawyer), Fanny Volley, and Mrs. Puddifoot were respectively 
represented by Mr. L. Bertram (who looked singularly and unnecessarily 
lugubrious), Miss Kate Graves and Miss Nelly Wilmott. In “ Married 
Life” the honours were pretty equally divided between Miss Kate 
Erlam as Mrs. Lynx and Mr. John Denby as Coddle. The former 
gave a graceful and sympathetic impersonation decidedly above the 
average amateur standard, and the latter was irresistibly droll in his 
combined fears of draughts and a prosecution for bigamy. Mr. S. E. 
Forster was satisfactory as Lionel Lynx, but seemed unable to divest 
himself of a peculiar pump-handle-like movement of the arms which he 
would do well to avoid. The rest of the parts were distributed among 
Miss Lottie Roberts, Miss Laura Graves, Mrs. C. Bayley, Miss Nelly 
Wilmott, and Messrs. Arthur Snow, E. Gordon-Taylor, and Conyers Norton. 
The company generally were in more or less need of the services of the 
prompter, but the last-named gentleman, for whom an apology was con- 
sidered necessary, was frequently hopelessly at sea and supplied the short- 
comings of his memory by “ gag” which was not always conspicuous for its 
refinement or good taste. Asan inevitable consequence the piece dragged 
here and there, and revealed throughout a want of careful rehearsal 
which is the greater pity as the club has shown itself capable of more 
careful work. The musical arrangements deserve high praise. Miss Rose 
Dorell again presided at the pianoforte, which was on this occasion reinforced 
by a violin (Mr. S. E. Still), and cornet (Colonel Williams), the two playing 
a good and varied selection of music with taste and effect. The next 
performance is announced to take place on January 23. 


At intervals during the past six weeks a “wonderful boy” has been 
giving recitals, mainly from Shakespeare, at the New Room, St. James’s 
Hall. The young gentleman, John Colbourne Trinder, who is but fourteen 
years old, is gifted with an extraordinary memory, he renders the whole of 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” and “The Lady of Lyons,” without book or 
prompting, and with marked intelligence, combined with evidences of 
careful elocutionary teaching under a competent master. Mr. Edwin 
Drew conducted the management of the recitals. 
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Mr. Edwin Drew, who appears to be prospecting in elocutionary fields 
with good results, introduced another aspirant for laurels in Mr. Harding 
Thomas, who made his first appearance at St. James’s Hall-on Saturday 
afternoon, December 9. Although the programme, which consisted of 
“ The Bells,” “The Uncle,” “ Love and Oysters,” &c. &c., was, by reason 
of its familiar items, calculated to challenge comparisons, Mr. Thomas 
pleased his audience and won recognition for his intelligent appreciation 
of both comedy and tragedy, his able elocution, and his command of faciai 
expression. Mr. Thomas, I am told, recently gained the first prize for 
elocution at that prolific school of cleverness, the Birkbeck Institution. 


A performance highly successful, dramatically speaking, but, owing to the 
inclement weather, limitedly so in the attendance drawn, was given under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Wood, on Thursday, December 17, at the 
New Cross Public Hall. “Cut off with a Shilling,” was pleasantly rattled 
through by Mr. Knight as Sam, Mr. Gerardot as the Colonel, and Miss 
Claremont, who played with marked intelligence and spirit, as Mrs. Gay- 
thorne. “The Snowball” followed, and was received with continued 
laughter and applause to the fall of the curtain. As Mr. and Mrs. Feather- 
stone, Mr. W.H. Vernon and Miss Swanborough were seen to the best advan- 
age, their performances being admirable. Mr. Arthur Wood played Uncle 
John with dry and most effective humour. Mr. Knight was a capable 
Harry Prendergast. Mrs. A. Wood played Penelope, and made every point 
in that highly amusing character, and Miss Claremont looked Ethel, and 
acted what little she had to do in the part, to perfection. 


Amongst the novelties, excitements and new plays that are springing up 
around us we most not forget that London is just now being enlivened by 
the brightest, most droll and popular of comedians. Mr. John S. Clarke 
is at the Strand Theatre making the public roar with laughter in the “ Heir 
at Law.” No words of mine are needed to emphasize the merit of his 
Dr. Pangloss the concentrated essence of drollery. By the time that these 
lines are in print Mr. John S. Clarke will have appeared in an old play by 
Tom Taylor re-named “ Eloped; or, Babes and Beetles.” This will be 
the Christmas dish at the Strand. 


And another roar of laughter comes from the other side of the way, for 
Mr. Edward Terry has come home again to the Gaiety after the most 
successful tour in the country he has ever had. The Gaiety brigade 
received their favourite with all honours, and now the “ merry family” is com- 
plete once more, and what a merry family it is : burlesque as good as in the 
old days of long ago, when constant companionship of clever people seems 
to start humour into life. No one who understands how to enjoy Christmas 
will pass by the Gaiety where Mr. Terry, Miss Farren and Miss Kate 
Vaughan are laughing and chaffing together. It is a cure for the most 
aggravated form of dyspepsia. 
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That quaint, old-fashioned house at Richmond—Her Majesty’s 
Theatre—has been the birth-place of a large number of new pieces of 
more or less merit. On Monday last, December 11, there was produced a 
new and original domestic drama in three acts entitled “‘ For Love’s Sake,” 
written by Mr. L. E. B. Stephens, his maiden effort in this direction, as he 
has only hitherto attempted farces, one of which, “ Perichon,” proved some- 
what successful. The piece now noticed was produced under the direction 
of the author, who took a part, and Mr. J. Russell, the lessee of the theatre, 
the latter gentleman undertaking the character of Philip Hallworth, a 
dissipated woodman, in which he worked hard and effectively. Mr. Edward 
Neville, as James Ashwood, a gamekeeper, with the assistance of a very fine 
voice, made the most of his part ; Mr. Stephens, as Samuel Tremlett, a 
lawyer, did the little he katl to do well, and Mr. A. Hickox made a praise- 
worthy effort to be funny as Michael Marsden, a bailiff. Miss Lottie 
Russell, Marsden’s sweetheart; Miss Ada Vincent, Hallworth’s wife; and 
Miss Rosie Swain did what they could with their parts, but, unfortunately 
for them, there was very little scope for the ladies. The piece, which has 
the no small merit of being short, contains in the plot and dialogue some 
original ideas, and, with a little judicious alteration, may prove successful. 


Edinburgh has always been a celebrated theatrical city, and a well-known 
test-place for good acting. ‘The ambitious artist has ever had to dread 
the censure and to value the praise of modern Athens. But playgoers of 
Edinburgh, and visitors as well, will regret to hear that the Theatre Royal 
passes out of the hands of Mr. J. B. Howard—one so well known and so 
appreciated in London. Mr. Howard offered a rent of £2,000, and this 
was accompanied by a letter from Mr. Henry Irving, offering £1,000 a year 
security during the currency of Mr. Howard’s lease; but the choice of the 
shareholders fell on Messrs. Logan and Hislop. Mr. Hislop has been for 
some time past manager of the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow. 


When Rachel, already admitted to the Conservatoire, went to ask Provost 
to give her special lessons in declamation, the teacher replied: “‘Go into 
the streets and sell bouquets, my child.” It need hardly be said that the 
future tragédienne retired with a heavy heart. One evening, after she had 
played Hermione, in which she had been applauded with enthusiasm and 
recalled with frenzy, she filled her Greek tunic with flowers thrown to her 
upon the stage, and then kneeling before him who had advised her to earn 
her living by selling bouquets, she said, with graceful coquetry: “I have 
followed your advice, M. Provost; I sell bouquets. Will you buy any of 
me?” 


“The Silver King ” at the Princess’s Theatre is such a success that it 
will, in all probability, keep its place in the bills for months yet to come. 
But a theatrical manager needs must look well forward in these days of 
rapid advance, and so Mr. Wilson Barrett has in hand a new play by Mr. 
Herman Merivale and Mr. Hawley Smart, which is to be his next venture. 
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During the past few weeks, that well-known and much-appreciated 
American humourist and entertainer, Mr. Frank Lincoln, has been amusing 
and instructing large audiences at the Egyptian Hall with his peculiarly 
witty discourses. He has been lately assisted by Miss G. H. Gleason, 
Miss Amy Sargent and Mr. Arthur Fagge, and also by the so-called 
“ greatest living violinist in the world,” Paganini Redivivus, whose 
beautiful solos have been exceedingly well received. 


Everyone will be delighted to hear of the distinguished and emphatic 
success of Charles Wyndham in America. He opened with his company 
in “ Fourteen Days,” and this has been followed up by “ Brighton,” and all 
New York is crowding to see as good an actor in his line as England can 
turn out. There is but one opinion about Charles Wyndham in the innu- 
merable notices I have read. He is considered there what we have for 
years considered him—a first-rate comedian. Next to Mr. Wyndham, the 
popular favourites of the company appear to be Mr. William Blakeley, with 
his curious, suave, and comical manner; and both Miss Rose Saker and 
Miss Florence Chalgrove, the pretty Irish girl who played in “Taken from 
Life” at the Adelphi. She is described as “‘a sparkling beauty of a dis- 
tinctly Irish type, whose splendour of health and cheerfulness, combined 
with exact professional discretion as to the harmony of the picture, made 
her presence delightful.” But one dramatic critic is extremely ungallant, 
to the ladies. He says: “ There is only one thing in the performance that 
could be advantageously cut, and that is the stay-laces. English women 
are far too fond of the corset.” 


Manager Dormeine pére gave a parting dinner to his company, and 
towards the end of the dessert Brasseur said to Lhéritier: “I'll lay you a 
wager that I’ll disguise myself so completely that nobody here shall be able 
to recognize me—not even you ;” on which he slipped out of the room. 
Five minutes later coffee was served. The waiter who poured it out—a big 
young fellow, with black whiskers, thick eyebrows, crispy curling hair, and 
the bronzed complexion of a Southerner—flurried no doubt by the quality 
of the assembled guests, committed clumsiness on clumsiness, upsetting a 
liqueur-glass here, a cup there, and finished by sending a great splash of 
scalding Mocca on to the shirt-front of the amphitryon. A storm of repro- 
bation was raised. “Donkey! Imbecile! Crétin!” ‘Can’t you mind 
what you are about?” ‘Blunderhead! Brute! Oyster!” The unfortu- 
nate waiter excused himself as well as he could, with a strong Marseillais 
accent. The incident was forgotten, and conversation resumed. But after 
a few minutes, as if not knowing what he was doing, the offender took up a 
lump of sugar between his finger and thumb, and dipped it in Lhéritier’s cup 
of coffee. The latter sprang to his feet enraged, seized the insolent waiter 
by the collar, and pushed him towards the door. But, with the turn of a 
hand, the other whipped off his wig and whiskers, and cried: “Sold old 
comrade! Admit that you have lost the wager !” 
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Bis dat gui cito dat. No one should sit down to a Christmas dinner 
without sending a trifle to the fund for the distressed employés deprived 
of work on account of the disastrous fire at the Alhambra Theatre. Now 
here is a practical suggestion. Suppose everyone who goes to the play 
were to send only one shilling, what a tremendous fund would be amassed. 
Every playgoer can surely spare a shilling ? 


On Monday, December 4, the annual competition for the Elocutionary 
Championship of Portsmouth was held in the Lecture Hall. The judges 
were five in number, and, as the result, Mr. J. Robertson was for the fourth 
time declared the winner of the Gold Medal. His recitation, which met 
with much favour, was a poem published in the August number of Z/e 
Theatre, called ‘Coming Home,” by Alfred Berlyn. 


Théodore Barritre was once present at the first representation of a 
new five-act comedy, which proved a frightful failure, meeting without the 
smallest mark of approval. After the fourth act Barriére left the theatre, 
and under the portico he met one of his friends. ‘“ Are you going away ?” 
the latter asked. “Yes.” “Why?” “My dear fellow,” replied Barriére, 
“‘T never go all the way to a funeral.” 


As announced last month, Captain Evatt Acklom continued his series of 
afternoon readings and recitations at the Steinway Hall on the 22nd and 
29th November. On the former date selections were given from J. S. Le 
Fanu, Tennyson, and Wilkie Collins, and on the 29th from Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Macklin’s ‘“‘Man of the World.” The 
Captain was ably assisted in his very successful entertainment by Miss 
Agnes Thorndike and Mdlle. Adele Faux. 


The tenth performance of the Nelson Amateur Dramatic Club was 
given on the 18th November, in aid of the funds of the Linen and 
Woollen Drapers Association, at the St. George’s Hall. ‘Twenty minutes 
under an Umbrella” and “Two Roses” were given successfully. In the 
comedietta Mr. R. J. Thomas played Frank with finish and ease, and Miss 
Emma Ritta was a charming Kate. Mr. Albery’s comedy is so effective 
that it requires but moderate representation to ensure its success ; in this 
instance, however, its treatment by the Nelson Club left little to be desired 
from the non-professional point of view. Mr. R. J. Thomas was a frank 
and manly Jack Wyatt, Mr. Geo. H. Cook a well-elaborated Digby Grant, 
Mr. T. H. Turner a quietly pathetic Caleb Deecie. The humour of “ Our 
Mr. Jenkins” was fully elicited by Mr. George Oliver, and the same 
approval was deserved by Mr. J. H. Walker in the part of Furnival the 
Solicitor. Miss Emma Ritta made a bright and winning Lottie, Miss 
Ellen Molyneux a capital foil as Ida, Miss Bessie Walters a very good 
Mrs. Jenkins, and Miss Reynolds all that could be desired as Mrs. Cupps. 
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This song will be sung by Miss Fannie Leslie in the Christmas panto- 


mime at the Grand Theatre, at Leeds:— 





RUN UP THE FLAG! 
A Patriotic Song. 


RUN up the Flag ! my sailor lads, above the gallant mast ! 
Deck out your British ironclads ! and hold the anchor fast ! 
The war is over ! here’s three cheers for men who fought so well ! 
But mingle them with honest tears for such as fought—but fell ! 
Once more upon the deck you stood, and cleared it for the fight : 
Not Nelson, no, nor Collingwood, ere saw a braver sight. 
No matter whose the glory, no matter whose the fame, 
You'll raise your hats, my British tars, at Beauchamp Seymour’s name ; 
You're praised by English beauty—and Englishmen will tell 
You went to do your duty ; and, my lads, you did it well ! 
So three cheers for the Navy, 
Let your valour never lag ; 
And one cheer more for England— 
Run up! Run up! the Flag! 


Run up the Flag! my soldier boys, above the barrack square, 
For victory has fallen to those who “do and dare.” 
For now the war is over, and you’ve left the desert land, 
We'll let you live in clover and can shake you by the hand ; 
You shall tell, when you have rested, of the enemy at bay, 
When you charged the foe at midnight, and you won at break of day ; 
The cavalry did bravely, boys, by Lowe and Russell led, 
But the army that took Egypt had Sir Garnet at its head ; 
Let them sneer, my gallant fellows, let them try your fame to crush, 
You went to win for England, and you did it with a rush! 
So three cheers for the Army, 
Let your valour never lag ; 
And one cheer more for England— 
Run up! Run up! the Flag! 


Run up the Flag! old England, above your wooden walls, 
For you’ve brave sons to answer when the voice of duty calls ; 
No matter where they wander, no matter where they roam, 
The fame they still remember of their little island home. 
Go search the world wide over who something find amiss, 
You never will discover a land more free than this ! 
So down with agitation that pulls the country down, 
The stalwart British nation stands on People and the Crown! 
On Freedom and the People, the country stands or falls, 
And they will keep-their Army! and will guard our wooden walls ! 
So three cheers for old England, 
Let her valour never lag ; 
And one cheer more for Queen and Prince— 
Run up! Run up! the Flag! 


Ck 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED IN LONDON AND THE PROVINCES 
From Nov. 1881 to Dec. 1882. 


DECEMBER, 1881. 


5th.—“ Under the Mistletoe,” Comedy-Drama in a Prologue and Five 
Tableaux, by Molyneux St. John and R. Mounteney Jephson. 
Imperial (Afternoon). 

15th.—“ Foggerty’s Fairy,” Fairy Comedy in Three Acts, by W. S. Gilbert. 
Criterion. 

24th.—“ Aladdin,” Burlesque-Drama in Three Acts, by Robert Reece. 
Gaiety. 

26th.—“ Macfarlane’s Will,” Pantomime Vaudeville in Three Acts, by 
Joseph Mackay and Henri August. Jmperial (Afternoon). 

26th.— The Fisherman’s Daughter,’’ Comedy-Drama in Two Acts, by 
Charles Garvice. Royalty. 

26th.—* Pluto ; or, Little Orpheus and His Lute,” Burlesque, by Henry J. 
Byron. Royalty. 

29th.—“ The Squire,” Play in Three Acts, by A. W. Pinero. St. James’s. 

31st.—“ Taken from Life,” Drama in Five Acts, by Henry Pettitt. 
Adelphi. 

January, 1882. 


2nd.—‘‘ The Rustic Maiden,” Drama in Two Acts, by G. L. Gordon. 
Olympic. 
14th.—* The Cynic,” Comedy in Four Acts, by Herman Merivale. Giode. 
26th.—“ A Bed of Roses,” Comedietta in One Act, by Henry A. Jones. 
Globe. 
28th.—“ London Pride,” Drama in Four Acts, by G.L. Gordon and Joseph 
Mackay. Philharmonic. 


FEBRUARY. 


2nd.—* The Marble Arch,” Comedietta in One Act, by Edward Rose and 
Miss Agnes J. Garroway. Prince of Wales’s (First produced at 
the Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, December 12th, 1881.) 
4th.—“ On an Island,” Comedietta in One Act, by J. Wilton Jones. Vaude- 
ville. (First produced at the Zheatre Royal, Bradford, March 
8th, 1879.) 
i1th.—“ Manola,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from the French 
by H. B. Farnie ; music by Charles Lecocq. Strand. 
13th.—“ Love’s Revenge,” Sensational Drama in Three Acts, by W. E. 
Morton. Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. 
15th.—“ My Little Girl,” Comediettain One Act, adapted from W. Besant 
and Rice’s novel of the same name, by Dion G. Boucicault. 
Court. 
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15th.—‘‘ The Manager,” Farcical Play in Three Acts, founded on “ Le 
Mari de la Débutante,” by F.C. Burnand. Cowz?. 

16th.—“ Destiny,” Play in Three Acts, by W. F. Lyon. G/ode (Afternoon). 
(First produced at Her Majesty's, Richmond, November 14th, 
1881. 

18th.—“A con in a Tea-Cup,” Operetta in One Act, by Mrs. F. Corder, 
music by F. Corder. Brighton Aquarium (Afternoon). (See 
March 22nd.) 

2oth.—“ Jack the Giant Killer,” Burlesque, by J. Tully. Theatre Royal, 
North Shields. 

23rd.—* Now-a-Days,” Comedy in Three Acts, by Walter S. Craven. 
Theatre Royal, Croydon. 

27th.—“ Far From the Madding Crowd,” Pastoral Drama in Three Acts, 
by Thomas Hardy and J. Comyns Carr. Prince of Wales’s, 
Liverpool. (See April 29th.) 

27th.—“ Two Wedding Rings,” Domestic Drama in Five Acts, by G. Somers 
Bellamy and Fred. Romer. Sritannia. 

27th.—“ Cast Adrift,” Drama in Four Acts, by R. Palgrave. Mew Theatre 
Royal, Bristol. (See April roth.) 

27th.— Heiress Hunting,” Comedy in Three Acts, by Edward Bucknall. 
Her Majesty's, Richmond. 





MARCH. 


4th.— Fourteen Days,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from 
“Un Voyage d’Agrément” of Gondinet and Bisson, by Henry 
J. Byron. Criterion. 

4th.— The Crocodile; or, Accused of Murder,” Comedy-Drama in 
Three Acts, by W. Lowe. TZheatre Royal, Cardiff. 

6th.—* Oh! Those Girls,” Musical Comedy in One Act, adapted from 
the German, by Robert Soutar ; music by W. Meyer Liitz. Gaiety. 

6th.—“ Medusa,” Comedietta in One Act, by Fred. W. Hays. Sv. 
Fames’s. 

11th.—“ Dark Deeds,” Drama in Four Acts, by May Holt (Mrs. R. Fair- 
burn). Adapted from Miss Braddon’s novel, “ The Trail of the 
Serpent.” Philharmonic. 

13th.—“ Auntie,” Farcical Play in Three Acts, by Henry J. Byron. Zvo/e’s. 

16th.—* The Queen of Diamonds,” Comedy-Drama in Three Acts, by 
Miss Annie Brunton. Pvrincess’s, Edinburgh. 

18th.—“ Vulcan ; or, the (H)ammerous Blacksmith,” Burlesque in Four 
Scenes, by Edward Rose and Augustus Harris. Opera Comique. 

18th.—“ Madcap Violet,” Comedy-Drama, in Four Acts, adapted by Miss 
Ella Strathmore from Wm. Black’s Novel of the same name. 
Sadler's Wells. 

2oth.—‘“‘ Broken Links,” Comedy-Drama in Four Acts, by Henry Holmes. 
Her Majesty's, Richmond. 

22nd.—* A Storm in a Tea-Cup,” produced for the first time in London 

at the Gaiety (Afternoon). (See February 18th.) 
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25th.—“ Moths,” Play in Four Acts, by H. Hamilton, taken from Ouida’s 
novel of the same name. Globe. 

25th.—* Kevin’s Choice,” Operetta in Two Acts, composed by T. A. 
Wallworth. Adelphi (Afternoon). 

25th.—“ Out at Elbows,” Comedietta in One Act, by Aylmer H. Dove. 
Toole’s (Afternoon). 

27th.—“ Humanity ; or, A Passage in the Life of Grace Darling,” a Sen- 
sational Drama in Four Acts, by Hugh Marston and Leonard 
Raie. Theatre Royal, Leicester. (See April 10th.) 


APRIL, 


3rd.—“ The Trump Card,” Drama in Five Acts, by F. W. Broughton and 
J. Wilton Jones. Grand, Leeds. 
6th.—“* A Link o’ Gold,” Drama in Three Acts, by George Capel. Alex- 
andra, Sheffield. 
8th.—“ Lucy Brandon,” Romantic Drama in Five Acts, by Robert 
Buchanan. J/mperial (Afternoon). 
8th.—“ The Shadow of the Sword,” Romantic Drama in Five Acts, by 
Robert Buchanan. Olympic, (First produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, May gth, 1881.) 
8th.—“ The Parvenu,” Comedy in Three Acts, by G. W. Godfrey. Court. 
8th.—* Cast Adrift,” produced for the first time in London at Sadler's 
Wells. (See February 27th.) 
$th.— Night Birds,” Drama in Four Acts, by Joseph Mackay and G. L. 
Gordon. Philharmonic. 
roth.—“ Not Registered,” Domestic Drama in Two Acts, by Arthur 
Matthison. Royalty. 
10th.—“ Sindbad,” Burlesque in Five Scenes, by Frank W.Green. Royalty. 
roth.— Humanity,” produced for the first time in London at the Standard. 
(See March 27th.) 
roth.—“ Ye Ladye of Lyons,” Burlesque by Afred Lewis-Clifton. 
Aquarium Theatre, Yarmouth. 
15th.—“‘ The Kingmaker,” Historical Drama in Four Acts, by J. W. 
Boulding. Adelphi (Afternoon). 
15th.— A Shadow Sceptre,” Historical Drama in Four Acts, by H. 
Hamilton. Prince's, Manchester. 
17th.—“ The First Breeze,” Comedietta in One Act, by George Somers 
Bellamy and Frank Romer. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
17th.—“ The Chiltern Hundreds,” Comedy-Opera in One Act, written by 
T. Edgar Pemberton, composed by T. Anderton. Alexandra, 
Liverpool. 
17th.—“ Branded for Life ; or, the Rightful Heir,” Drama in Four Acts 
by Hal Collier. Theatre Royal, Blyth. 
17th.—“ A Little Physical Muddle ; or, Paul Puzzle Thatch’s Holiday,” 
Operetta, by Hugh Moss, music by Beckett Carlton. Public 
Hall, Reigate. 
21st.—‘ Won by Honours,” Comedy-Drama in Four Acts, by Miss Annie 
Brunton. Theatre Royal, Brighton. (See July 12th.) 
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22nd.—* Long Ago,” Drama in One Act, by Arthur A’Beckett. Royalty 
(Afternoon). 

22nd.—“ Boccaccio,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, English version by 
Robert Reece and H. B. Farnie; music by Franz von Suppé. 
Comedy. 

25th.— Odette,” Play in Four Acts, by Victorien Sardou. Haymarket. 

25th.— The Revolutionist,” Drama in One Act, by Percy F. Montague. 
Bideford Public Rooms. (See June 29th.) 

26th.—“ Merry Mignon ; or, The Beauty and the Beast,” Operatic Extra- 
vaganza, by J. Wilton Jones. Court, Liverpool. 

26th—‘ A Simple Sweep,” Musical Absurdetta in One Act, by F. W. 
Broughton and Rev. James F. Downes. /Princess’s. (First 
produced at the Leeds Victoria Hall, January 25th, 1882.) 

28th.—“ A Rift in the Cloud,” Comedy-Drama in Two Acts, by George 
Romer. Winter Gardens, Blackpool. 

29th.— Lord Bateman ; or, Picotee’s Pledge,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, 
by H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon. Gazety (Afternoon). 

29th.—“ Far from the Madding Crowd” produced for the first time in 
London at the Globe. (See February 27th.) 


May. 


1st.—“ What’s the Odds?” Comedy in Three Acts, by J. Wilton Jones. 
Theatre Royal, Bolton. 

3rd.—“ Love’s Anguish,” Play in Five Acts, adapted from ‘‘ Serge Panine” 
of Georges Ohnet, by Oscar H. Schou. <Ade/phi (Afternoon). 

3rd.—* The Wicklow Rose,” Irish Comic Opera in Three Acts, by Robert 
Reece; music by G. B. Allen. Prince’s, Manchester. 

4th.—“ Blindfold,” Comedietta in One Act, adapted from the French by 
R. Soutar. Gaiety (Afternoon). 

4th.—“ Foiled,” Comedy in Three Acts, by H. W. Williamson. Theatre 
Royal, Fortsmouth. 

6th.—“ Reparation ; or, A Loyal Love,” Drama in Three Acts, by Arthur 
Shirley. Mew Cross Public Hall. 

8th.—“ Jack and Jill,” Comedy-Drdma in One Act. Translated from the 
French. Britannia. 

15th.—“ The Latchkey,” Farce by Leopold Wagner. Sadler's Wells. 

15th.—“ Innocents Abroad ; or, Going over to Rome,” Operetta in One 
Act, by J. F. McArdle; music by W. Jude. Bijou Opera 
House, Liverpool. 

16th.— Reparation,” Play in Five Acts, adapted from the German of 
Mosenthal. Gaiety (Afternoon). 

toth.—* Above Suspicion,” Drama in Three Acts, by G. Capel. Theatre 
Royal, York. 

2oth.—“ First in the Field,” Comedietta in One Act, adapted from “ Su- 
zanne” of Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy,by Charles Marsham 
Rae. Produced for the first time in London at the Globe 
(First produced at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, May oth 
1881.) 


¢t 
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22nd.— Cupid in Camp,” Comic Drama in Two Acts, adapted from the 
French, by G.S. Vernon. Criterion. 

27th.—* After Darkness—Dawn,” Domestic Drama in One Act, adapted. 
from the French, by Aglen A. Dowty. TZuvo/e’s (Afternoon). 

27th.—“ Wreck of the Pinafore,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, by H. Lin- 
gard; music by Luscombe Searelle. Opera Comigue. 

27th.—“* The Dark Deeds o’ London,” Drama, by Edward Towers. 
Pavilion. 

29th.— Very Suspicious ; or, Murder Will Out,” Comedietta in One Act. 
by Thos. H. Hardman, taken from the Belgian of M. Hendricks. 
Theatre Royal, Leeds. 


JUNE. 


1st.—Single Heart and Double Face,” Drama by Charles Reade. Prin- 
cess’s, Edinburgh. 

3rd.—“ Simpson and Delilah,” Comedietta in One Act, by Sutherland 
Edwards. Avenue. 

3rd.—* Manteaux Noirs,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French of Scribe, by W. Parke and Hatry Paulton; music by 
Bucalossi. Avenue. 

5th.—“ The Villainous Squire and the Village Rose,” ‘ Bucolic Pastoral’ 
in One Act, by Henry J. Byron; music by J. Fitzgerald. 
Toole’s. 

5th.—“ Nobody’s Fault,” Comedietta in One Act, by Arthur Law ; music 
by Hamilton Clarke. S¢. George’s Hail. 

5th.—“ Major Baggs,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by Arthur Lloyd. 


Philharmonic. 

roth.—“ The Romany Rye,” Drama in Five Acts, by George R. Sims. 
Princess's. 

14th.—“ Fibs,” Farcical Play in Three Acts, by Welborn Tylar. Zoole’s 
(Afternoon). 


16th.—“ Conspiracy,” Play in Four Acts, by G. L. Gordon. Prince of 
Wales's, Liverpool. 

17th.— The Double Rose,” Historical Play in Five Acts, by J. W. Bould 
ing. Adelphi (Afternoon). 

19th.—“ Perichon,” Farce in One Act, by L. E. B. Stephens. Her 
Majesty's, Richmond. 

19th.— The Mulberry Bush,” produced at Brighton. (See September 2nd.) 

29th.—* The Revolutionist,” first acted in London at St. George's Hall. 
(See April 25th.) 


JuLy. 


7th.— Light,” Drama in Three Acts, by E. Romaine Callender. Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield. 
12th.—“‘ Won by Honours,” produced for the first time in London at the 
Comedy (Afternoon). (See April 21st.) 
12th.—“ Luggage per Rail,” Farce in One Act, by J. Russell. er 
Majesty's, Richmond. 
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13th.—“A Bad Penny,” Drama in One Act, by W. Lestocq. Vaudeville 
(Afternoon). 
13th.— Gammon,” Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from “La Poudre 
aux Yeux” of Labiche and Martin, by James Mortimer. Vaude- 
ville (Afternoon). 
17th.—“* Men and Women,” Sensational Drama in Six Tableaux, by May 
Holt (Mrs. R. Fairburn). Surrey. 
21 st.— The Zulu Chief,” Farce by Wm. Lowe. Theatre Royal, Paisley. 
22nd.—“ The Vicar of Bray,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, by Sydney 
Grundy and Edward Solomon. Gide. 
24th.—“My Brave Little Wife,” Comedy-Drama in One Act, by A. M. 
Seaton. TZoole’s. 
24th.—“ Merely Players,” Drama in One Act, by Edward Rose. Prince of 
Wales's. 
24th.— Guilty ; or Not Guilty,” Sensational Drama in Three Acts, by 
Charles F. Hilder. Grecian. 
24th.—“ Fighting Fortune,” Drama in Four Acts, by F. A. Scudamore, 
produced for the first time in London at the Marylebone. (First 
produced at Zheatre Royal, Bolton, May 9th, 1881.) 
24th.—“ The Captain of the Guard,” Comedy Opera in Two Acts, trans- 
lated from the French, and music by George Fox, lyrics by 
Frederick Wood. Theatre Royal, Margate. 
27th.— Law, not Justice,” Drama in Four Acts, by A. C. Calmour. 
Surrey. 
28th.— Artful Little Spouser,” Farce in One Act, by Charles L. Carson 
and Maurice Comerford. Alhambra, Barrow-in-Furness. 
28th.— Mick M‘Quaid,” Comedy-Drama by Charles Eustace. Theatre 
Royal, Wexford. 
31st.—* Unknown ; a River Mystery,” Drama in Five Acts, by John A. 
Stevens, produced for the first time in England at the Surrey. 
31st.—“ A Wise Child,” Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from the French, 
by George R. Sims. Prince of Wales's, Liverpool. 


AucusT. 
3rd.—‘ The Wages of Sin,” Drama in Five Acts, by Frank Harvey. 
Theatre Royal, Coventry. (See August 21st.) 
3rd.—“ Never Say ‘ Dye,’” Farce by A. J. Levy. Mew’ Zheatre, Swansea, 
5th.—“ Pluck,” Sensational Domestic Drama in Seven Tableaux, by 
Henry Pettit and Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 
19th.—“ Craft,” Drama in a Prologue and Five Acts, by Arthur Sketchley. 
Theatre Royal, Leicester. 
21st.— The Wages of Sin,” produced for the first time in London at the 
Standard. (See August 3rd.) 
21st.—“ Daniel O’Connell,” Comedy-Drama in Four Acts, by James 
Robertson. Queen's, Dublin. 
21st.— Real Life,” Drama in Five Acts. Surrey. 
21st.—A Prince of Egypt,” Drama in Four Acts, by Charles Squier. 
Her Mayjesty’s, Richmond. 
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28th.— Fra Diavolo,” Burlesque in Three Scenes, by J. T. Denny. Phi/- 
harmonic. 


SEPTEMBER. 


2nd.—“ Little Miss Muffet,” Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from “ La 
Femme & Papa” of A. Hennequin, by James Albery. Criterion. 
(First produced under the title of “The Mulberry Bush,” at 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, June 19th.) 

7th.—“ Tristan,” Drama in Four Acts, by Ben. H. Hilton. Court, 
Liverpool. 

oth.— Diane,” Play in Five Acts, adapted from “ Diane de Lys” of 
Alexandre Dumas the Younger, by James Mortimer. Zoo/e’s. 

15th.—* Little Robin Hood,” Burlesque-Drama in Three Acts, by Robert 
Reece. Gaiety. 

16th.—* An Old Flame,” Comedietta in One Act, adapted from “ Le Passé 
de Nichette,” by W. T. Blackmore. Gazety (Afternoon). 

16th.— Black, but Comely,” Drama in Three Acts, adapted from J, G. 
Whyte-Melville’s novel of the same name, by Miss Stephanie 
Forrester. Gaiety (Afternoon.) 

21st.— Young Mrs. Winthrop,” Play in Four Acts, by Bronson Howard- 
Marylebone. (Afternoon.) 

28th.— The Novel Reader,” Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from “ La 
Petite Marquise,” of Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy, by 
Joseph Mackay and Sydney Grundy. Giode (Afternoon). 
(Private Performance.) 

29th.—‘ Mr. Guffin’s Elopement,” Musical Farce in One Act, by Arthur 
Law and George Grossmith. Alexandra, Liverpool. (See 
October 7th.) 

3oth.—“ Chandos,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted from Ouida’s novel of 
the same name, by Hartbury Brooklyn. Ade/phi (Afternoon). 


OcTOBER. 


and.— For Ever,” Sensational Drama in Seven Acts, by Paul Merritt and 
George Conquest. Surrey. 

2nd.—“ Hope,” Drama in Four Acts, by Arthur Law. S/andard. 

2nd.—“ From Father to Son,” Drama in Three Acts, by J. Palgrave 
Simpson, and Arthur A’Beckett. Bijou Opera House, 
Liverpool. 

6th.—“ Wrath; or, A Message from the Dead,” Drama in Three Acts, 
adapted from Ouida’s “Strathmore,” by C. H. Stephenson. 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield. 

7th.—*“ Mr. Guffin’s Elopment,” produced for the first time in London 
at TZoole’s. (See September 29th.) 

oth.—* On Condition,” Operetta in One Act, by Robert Reece and 
W. Meyer Liitz. Opéra Comizue. 

oth.—“ Recommended to Mercy,” Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts, 
adapted from Miss Braddon’s “ Joshua Haggard,” by J. Wilton 

Jones. Theatre Royal, Dewsbury. 
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roth.—‘ Suggs in Danger,” Farce in One Act, by Thos. Atkinson, jun. 
Sadler's Wells. 
roth.—“A First Experiment,” Comedietta in. One Act, by J. Wilton 
Jones. Theatre Royal, Dewsbury. 
12th.—A Lazy Life;’? Comedy in Three Acts, by Arthur Shirley. Mew 
Cross Public Hall. 
14th.—“ Rip” Van Winkle,”’ Comic Opera in Three Acts, by Henri 
Meilhac, Phillippe Gille, and H. B, Farnie ; music by Robert 
Planquette. Comedy. 
16th.—‘* Wedded Bliss,” Comedietta in One Act, adapted from the French, 
by Harry Paulton. Avenue. 
16th.—“ The Merry War,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, by F. Bell and 
Richard Genée ; music by Johann Strauss, — version by 
R. Reece. Aiinten. 
26th.—‘* Mordecai Lyons,” Domestic Drama, by Edmund Harrington. 
Her Majesty's, Richmond. 
28th.—* Jean ; ou, la République,” Drama in Four Acts, adapted from the 
French. Sadler's Wells. 
31st.—‘Girls and Boys,” Comedy in Three Acts, by A. W. Pinero. 
Toole’s. 


NOVEMBER. 


1st.— More Than Ever,” Burlesque in One Act, by Arthur Matthison. 
Gaiety (Afternoon). 
6th.—“ The Ruling Passion,” Drama in a Prologue and Five Acts, by James 
Willing. Standard. 
6th.— Eunice); or, Love and Duty,” Drama in Four Acts, by E. Towers. 
Pavilion. 
11th.—“ Taking it Easy,” Farce in One Act. Zoo/e’s (Afternoon). 
11th.—“ The Promise of May,” Rustic Drama in Three Acts, by Alfred 
Tennyson. Globe. 
14th.—“ Picking up the Pieces,” Comedietta in One Act, by Julian 
Sturgis. Court. 
16th.—The Silver King,” Drama in Five Acts, by Henry A. Jones and 
Henry Herman. Princess’s. 
18th.—“ Love and Money,” Drama in Five Acts, by Charles Reade and 
Henry Pettitt. Adelphi. 
18th.—“ Frolique,” Burlesque in Three Scenes, adapted from the French, 
by Henry J. Byron and H. B. Farnie. Strand. 
18th.—“ Pity,” Drama in One Act, by Arthur Shirley. Mew Cross Public 
Fall. 
23rd—* Dad,” Comedy, by F. A. Scudamore. Theatre Royal, Belfast. 
25th.— Iolanthe ; or, The Peer and the Peri,” Comic Opera in Two 
Acts, by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Savoy. 
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*T'seem as nothing in the mighty world,’ 
; —TENNYSON. 
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February, 1888. 


chard Wagener as a Stage Man: iver. 


ie to endut 
in, Ol his crooked, ve Guay neck ! 

Sesion over the admirable dramatic effect of the hero’s first 
entrance, suddenly tearing us from a solemn and impressive scene 
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